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News of the Week 


B haartor jue herise has been the preoccupying polit- 
'  jcal subject of the week. The Report of the 
Transference Board was followed by the debate in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, a debate which 
naturally derived much of its substance from the Report. 
We have discussed the Report in our first leading article 
and must say 
Ramsay MacDonald moved a vote of censure on the 
Government and suggested remedies scarcely one of 
which would have a tenth part of the value of Mr. 
Churchill’s scheme for reducing rates. On the whole, 
the debate was singularly wanting in form and coherence. 
The formlessness extended to the principal speeches. 
Mr. MacDonald spoke too long and ramblingly. And 
the speech of the Prime Minister lacked his usual artistry 
All the important part of the speech 
and consequently really important 


of arrangement. 
was in the tail, 
proposals were left half-explained. 

** * * * 

Mr. MacDonald rightly pointed out that the Trans- 
ference Board attached particular importance — to 
emigration, but his own view was that before emigration 
was pressed our own country ought to be developed. 
More roads and bridges, he said, should be built ; slums 


something here about the debate. Mr. 


should be cleared and waste land should be drained. 
Misdirection of capital caused colossal waste. While 
speculation was encouraged industrial business was 
neglected. This led him on to attack the modern type 
of business director. How could a man do his duty if 
he were a director of thirty companies? Mr. MacDonald, 
of course, knows as well as we do that what is called 
* relief work ” for the unemployed has always proved to 
be uneconomic. Nobody could object to it if there 
were no other way, but Mr. Churchill has shown the 
“more excellent way.” 
* * * * 

Of course, we feel keenly about the clearance of slums, 
which is essential. We could never place this in the 
category of what is usually described as relief work, that 
is to say, work which is not urgently needed at the 
moment but which unemployed men are turned on to 
at varying degrees of loss to the State in order that they 
may be saved from the disaster of 
Slum clearance is truly 
to the nation a direct return in improved health and 


unemployment. 


economic because it brings 


higher industrial efliciency. Even so, however, demo- 
lition and building are skilled work and the Labour 


Party itsclf, we fear, would not consent to members 
of one union doing the work of another. What 


we ask is that all the labour suitable and available 
should be turned as 
nation-wide scheme of clearance. There will 
be intense dissatisfaction if Mr. Neville Chamberlain is 
not ready in the autumn to point the way clearly to a 


soon as possible on to a 


slum 


great campaign of clearance. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s announcements may be summarized 
as follows. The Government will extend the Export 
Credits scheme for two further years after September, 
1929, when it will be due to expire. Derating proposals 
to effect freight reductions will be expedited so as to come 
into operation on December 1st, on condition that the 
railway companies agree to carry out economies and 
guarantee that they will pass on the relief to the “heavy ” 
industries. In the case of coal, the relief will not be given in- 
discriminately, but will be concentrated on coal for export 
and for bunkers and blast furnaces. We cannot help 
expressing a doubt whether it is a practical policy to make 
these narrow distinctions. Much supervision and extra 
work will be required to enforce them. No doubt the 
thing can be done, but is it really worth while when a 
broader classification would be possible or classification 
might be dispensed with altogether? Mr. Baldwin 
hoped that the distressed industries would benefit to the 
extent of £4,000,000 a year. 

* * % * 

For our part we are well satisfied with the admission 
of the Government that it is impolitic to wait for more 
than a year in relieving the heavy industries. The Budget 
is the Government's great eure for unemployment and 
lagging industry. If there is no case for 
circumstances where does such a case exist ? 


speed in these 
We must 


all attention to the excellent suggestion of Sir Hilton 
available for 


face 


Young that British credit should be made 
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development throughout the Empire. Surely it is good 
sense to follow up a line which has already proved profit- 
able. One consoling fact among many disappointing 
figures published lately has been the growth of trade within 
the Empire. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill underlined the meaning of Mr. Baldwin’s 
announcements. The effect of the earlier rating relief, 
he said, would be to treble the relief originally proposed 
on selected coal traflics and yet to retain undiminished 
the relief promised to other heavy traflic. He added that 
the Forestry Commission would give preference on 
forestry holdings to displaced miners. This is in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Transference Board. As 
for Lord Lovat’s forthcoming tour, to which Mr. Baldwin 
had already referred, its purpose was to arrange for the 
migration of 11,500 persons from the mining districts 
alone. The total additional cost which the Government 
would incur in helping migration was £2,000,000, Alto- 
gether it is clear that the Transference Report is yielding 
definite results, though a common criticism of the Report 
was that it was indefinite. Forestry holdings for miners 
and the increase of training centres are promising move- 
ments, both directly due to the Report. We shall not 
come successfully through this industrial depression 
unless every class in the nation recognizes that such 
a special effort is necessary as was made after the War 
on behalf of the wounded. Mr. Baldwin made use of 
that very analogy, and it is a sound one. The unemployed 
are the wounded soldiers of industry. 

* ** * * 


On Monday the Prime Minister received a deputation 
of the Unionist Members of Parliament who have been 
urging an extension of safeguarding. He declared 
plainly that the Government could not possibly go back 
on their decision to refuse a safeguarding duty on iron 
and steel. Mr. Baldwin, of course, felt that having made 
anti-Protectionist promises in 1925 he must abide by 
them handsomely; the strictness of his scruples seems 
the more admirable when we reflect that he must really 
have been in sympathy with the deputation. The 
strong revival of a Protectionist demand within the 
Unionist Party is a fact which must be noted. Believing 
as we do in Free Trade as a sound general principle, we 
regret the present signs, and can only hope that memories 
of what the Party suffered from a Protectionist programme 
in the past will not fade. 

* * * * 


It is almost certain that if the Unionists went to the 
country again on a Protectionist platform they would be 
beaten as before. The demand for cheap necessaries has 
an overwhelming force. We are not so pedantic as to 
regard Free Trade as a kind of incantation which can 
exorcize all the industrial ghosts that haunt us; we 
admit that the War left problems which have to be 
dealt with not in accordance with a formula but on their 
merits. On the whole, however, we are sure that the 
Government will be wise to stick to the plan, which has 
so far served them well, of allowing safeguarding measures 
where dire need is proved throughout a whole industry, 
but nowhere else, and, even then, only if the saving of 
the industry is necessary to the well-being of the nation, 
The bias has rightly been against allowing a duty. 

* * * * 

And, after all, what use would safeguarding be to coal- 
mining, cotton and shipbuilding, which account for a 
large part of unemployment ? Protection of the “* heavy” 


iron and steel industry in Cleveland would entail a new 
burden on the smaller metal industries scattered through 
Birmingham, Shellield and elsewhere besides involving 


the public in an increase, however small, of prices. One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. It is a good omen, 
however, that Mr. Churchill in the debate of Tuesday 
was definitely on the side of Free Trade. A trial of 
strength between Mr. Churchill and the insurgent Union- 
ists may be inevitable. It will be most interesting to 
see what happens. 
* * * DY 

igypt was astonished on Thursday, July 19th, by the 
publication of a Royal Decree dissolving Parlianicnt — 
both the Chamber and the Senate—and 
the Parliamentary system for three years. 
the astonishment we suspect that the plan had been in 
the making for some time. King Fuad would not have 
so uncompromisingly dismissed the Prime Minister, 
Nahas Pasha, the other day if he had not felt that he 
could rely upon a successor in the oflice—the present 
Prime Minister, Mahmud Pasha—who would earry on 
the Government by means of Decrees. Unless there is 
a counter-revolution against this constitutional revolution 
the King and Mahmud Pasha will themselves govern 
Egypt for the next three years, when there may or may 
not be a return to Parliamentarism. 

* * * * 

In a Note to King Fuad, Mahmud Pasha says that a 
small group who had acquired control of the majority 
of the Wafd Party had given itself up to a partisan 
spirit which was very dangerous to the common interest. 
This group had pretended that it alone was defending 
the rights of the country ; and as it could sustain itself 
only by fostering division the result was complete 
disorganization in the services. He hopes that a three 
years’ suspension of Parliament will “ suflice ” to restore 
order. In the meanwhile he proposes to revise the 
Electoral Law. He adds that he would have shrunk 
from asking for the dissolution of the two Chambers 
had he not been forced to do so by the need of “ delivering 
the country ” and of obtaining the means of negotiating 
for the independence of the country in such a manner 
that Egyptian aspirations may at last be realized. 

* * * * 

Some of the Powers, as was only to be expected, have 
been expressing their resentment at the summary 
denunciation of Treaties by the Chinese National Govern- 
ment at Nanking. France has pointed out that if 
French rights in China are withdrawn more than half 
a million Chinese in French Indo-China, who have been 
given special consideration, may become liable to a change 
in their status. The denunciation of the Chinese-Japanese 
Treaty means that 200,000 Japanese in China—according 
to the estimate of the Times correspondent—will become 
subject to the proposed Chinese “ regulations.” The 
wholesale denunciation of Treaties is a mad_ policy. 
By general admission there is a great deal that is practical 
and sensible in the Nationalist programme, but confidence 


is now being undermined. 
* * * * 


suspending 


In spite of 


Last Saturday Chiang Kai-shek gave an official party 
in Peking. The Times correspondent says that all the 
Envoys of the Powers whose Treaties had been denounced 
were present except the Japanese Minister, who refused 
to attend. The Japanese Minister when interviewed on 
the subject said that Japan would not submit to such 
treatment. The Chinese action was the more deplorable 
because Japan had already agreed conditionally to 
tariff autonomy and the abrogation of extra-territoriality 
in accordance with the decision of the International 
Commission. He added that if China really applied 
her regulations to the Japanese in China “ regrettable 
consequences ” would follow, 
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Meanwhile, Chang Hsueh-liang, the son and successor 


of Chang Tso-lin in Manchuria, has decided to break off 


with Nanking. He has done this on 
Here we may sce the beginning of the 
“ regrettable consequences.” Until Japan intervened, 
Manchuria had been on the point of falling into line 
with Chinese Nationalism. It is evident that Japan 
thinks there can be no compromise on the sanctity of 
Treaties. After the episode she behaved 
indulgently and_ patiently ; takes an 
pectedly strong line. Of course her commercial interests 


negotiations 
Japan's advice. 


Tsinanfu 
now she unex- 
in Manchuria are immense, but she is on strong argu- 
mentative ground makes the 
Treaties the basis of her case. The best news is that the 


when she violation of 
United States is trying to bring about a reopening of 
the whole Treaties question between China and_ the 
Powers. 

* * % *: 

At the opening of the Bombay Legislative Council at 
Poona on Monday the Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson, gave 
a very plain warning to the leaders of the “ No Tax ” 
campaign in Bardoli. He explained that if the tax now 
due from the cultivators was paid and the agitation ceased 
the Government reassessment of 
If these 
conditions were not fulfilled the Government would take 


would submit the 


holdings to an open and independent inquiry. 


all necessary measures to maintain its authority. He 
asked for an answer from the members of the Legislative 
Council within a fortnight. This, of course, amounted 
to an ultimatum, and it produced a deep impression. We 
cannot see what else Sir Leslie Wilson could have said. 
The “no taxers ” 
above the law and no Government could tolerate that. 
A “ way out ~ may be found in the generous offer of an 


have been trying to place themselves 


Indian to pay for the whole district the difference between 
the old and new assessments. 


ue * oe * 


The coming changes in the Episcopate are being much 
discussed. The Archbishop of Canterbury is to retire 
on November 12th. It is not doubted that the Arch- 
bishop of York will suecced to the See of Canterbury. 
But who will be the new Archbishop of York ?. The name 
of the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, comes first 
to the minds of most people, but it is not certain that he 
The Ecclesiastical 
correspondent of the Times says that other Bishops 
mentioned are the Bishop of Chelmsford and the Bishop 
of Manchester. 


will be willing to leave his diocese. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, July 19th, 
the third reading of the Race Course Betting Bill, which 
legalizes the Totalisator, was carricd by 218 votes to 
122. On Monday, in the House of 
Churchill explained the reduction in the betting duties 
which he announced last week. 
been generally assumed, was to make it less worth while 
for bookmakers to evade the duties. Although the 
returns had been disappointing the duties had justified 
themselves by bringing in a revenue, which after all 
was considerable, and by generating the Totalisator, 
which would benefit alike the Exchequer and the Turf, 
Really the talk about the “ failure ~ of the taxation of 
betting is futile and is confined to those who always 
opposed the taxation. 
control an admitted evil which could not be abolished, 


Commons, Mr. 


His purpose, as had 


The only sensible policy was to 
and the one way of control was taxation, Personally, 
we always took the view that the taxation of betting must 
be, like drink legislation, experimental. On Wednesday 


the House of Lords gave the Bill its second reading. 


On Wednesday Lord Balfour celebrated his eighticth 
birthday. 
after the opening of the 


On Tuesday he was entertained at luncheon 
Sritish Academy's new rooms. 
The Prince of Wales, in a happy speech, wished his 
“very wise and charming friend ~ many happy returns 
of his birthday—a wish that is supported by the nation. 
One's chief feeling is thankfulness that a mind so philo- 
sophical, so alert, and so intensely interesting should have 
been ungrudgingly at the service of the Empire all these 
years. Nothing has been alien to that devouring intellect, 
which has judged its contemporaries for many vears, but 
Lord 
never fallen out of step with a changing and advancing 
world. 


has never judged arrogantly. Balfour has indeed 


The magnanimous sympathy of his policy at the 
Washington Convention and his perfect formula at the last 
Imperial Conference to describe the status of the Do- 
minions were things alive with real imagination, and place 
Lord Balfour in the short list of those whose vouth is 
perennial. 
his friends headed by the 
and Mr. Llovd George. 


On Wednesday he received a motor car from 
Prinje Minister, Mr. Clynes 


* * % 
On Friday, July 20th, the Scottish Court of Criminal 
Oscar 


prison. 


Appeal reversed the verdict of murder against 
Slater. Slater had 


His case 


hteen 


- 


served eig 


vears In 
would have been reviewed long ago if 
there had been a Court of Criminal Appeal in Scotland, 
but this did not come into existence till 1926. Most of 
the points of which much has been made by those writers 
and lawyers who have earnestly asked for a rehearing of 
Slater's case were passed over by the Court of Appeal as 
The real reason for their 
reversal of the verdict was that the Judge at the original 
trial told the jury that the allegations against Slater 
be taken into 
like lihood of 


ele arly a misdirection 


being of no great importance. 


of despicable and vicious practices might 
account when they were considering the 
Slater being a murderer. This was 
in law, opposed to all legal tradition in both Scotland and 
England. Presumably the jury were mfluenced by the 

Slater did not receive the benefit of what 


would otherwise have been a doubt in the jury’s mind. 


misdirection 


We hope to hear that Slater has been compensated as in 
the circumstances he ought to be. 
% xt us 
On Tucsday summonses against Miss Mercy Phillimore, 
Alliance, and Mrs. 
Cantion, a medium, were dismissed under the Probation 
of Offenders Act, but 


pay costs, the magistrate holding that they wer 





t 


Secretary of the London Spiritualist 
were ordered to 
‘guilty 
feeling that the 


police-women who were instructed to gather 


>< 


the defendants 


of telling fortunes. We cannot help 
evidence for 
this prosecution could have spent their time very much 
better. Whatever view one may hold about Spiritualism 
it is a fact that many sincere people [ii 


d init either a help 


to faith or a method of scientific investigation. Much 
fraud is, of course, attributable to dishonest mediums ; 


if a 
Spiritualistic society is to be held responsible for all the 


Browning could find plenty of new Sludges; but 


errors of a medium a ban will virtually be placed upon 
the association of the with psychic 
Surely the Home Office has better ways 


outside public 
investigation. 
of spending time and money, 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102; on Wednesday week 101}; a year ago 101%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90; on 
Wednesday weck 90}; a year ago 86}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78; on Wednesday week 783 
a year ago 76}. 
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Transferring the Unemployed 


NHE general sense of the most interesting Report 
issued by the Industrial Transference Board is 
that there is no panacea for unemployment, but that 
unemployment will certainly yield to the determined and 
converging application of a variety of cures. In other 
words, unless everybody helps, unemployment will not 
only continue, but will become worse because it carries 
in itself the seeds of personal demoralization. It is 
everybody's job to find a job for everybody who wants 
one. Even private employers are not absolved of the 
responsibility of doing what they can towards easing what 
is really a national disease. It follows that precisely 
because the Transference Board has no heroic remedy the 
long list of expedients which is set forth has a certain 
vagueness. ‘* What, after all, does this Report amount 
to?” people will be inclined to ask. “So far as we can 
see, very little.” We can only say that if this should be 
the common verdict it would do a great deal less than 
justice to a really sympathetic and understanding ex- 
amination of one of the worst problems which the nation 
has ever had to face. 

Hopefulness is the note of the Report. Everything 
depends upon the effort made. There can be little doubt 
that if a combined campaign to end unemployment were 
started by industrial employers, private employers, the 
Labour Exchanges (to which the Board pays a tribute) 
and the Dominions—particularly the Dominions—unem- 
ployment would very quickly begin to retire, would soon 
be on the run and ultimately would be routed. We do 
not, of course, pretend that there could ever be such a 
condition of employment that there would be no unem- 
ployed list, but the future rightly regarded is not dashed 
with a threatening gloom. If we could get things going 
in such a way that we deserved success we should also 
command it. 

The disease is settled deep in the internals of the basic 
industries of the country. The most casual glance shows 
that there is a high power of spending in the country as a 
whole. The money spent must be coming from some- 
where. Whence does it come? Briefly, it comes from 
industries which are new or of recent origin. These 
comparatively new industries (such as the motor industry, 
the electrical industry, the artificial silk industry, and so 
on) are placed in the Midlands and in the South of England, 
which are rapidly becoming industrialized. That a 
genuine amount of wealth is being made from these 
industries, and is spreading through all grades of society, 
is proved by the satisfactory rise in the savings of the 
people. Nevertheless, the basic or heavy industries of 
the country are essential. We shall never have economic 
security or a proper balance of well-being until they revive. 
The unemployment in the iron and sfeel trades, cotton, 
shipbuilding, and above all, of course, in the coal industry, 
is appalling. 

The members of the Transference Board—Sir Warren 
Fisher, Sir John Cadman, and Sir David Shackleton— 
were probably well advised te give an almost exclusive 
attention to the miners. Among all the blots on the 
industrial page this is by far the greatest and also much 
the most worthy of attention, because there is little hope 
of ending the unemployment by improvement in the 
industry itself. This cannot be said in the same degree 
of any other industry. It is a pleasure to read the 
understanding and moving words in which the Board 
writes of the miners. If it did not admire the miners 
before, it has, at all events, discovered them to some 
purpose now. The Report points out that the miner is 


** an example to his fellows.” It dwells on the fact, which 
has been continually emphasized in the Spectator, that 
the mining industry is the greatest hereditary industry 
in the Jand. Mining talent and a liking for mining are 
“handed down from generation to generation.” The 
miner has an instinctive loyalty to his comrades and the 
capacity for a similar loyalty to his employers. Thes: 
qualities he retains so long as * unimaginative handling 
is not permitted to alienate his sympathy “—a caustic 
reference to the political handling of the miners’ cause 
which has been largely responsible for bringing these 
admirable men to their present sorry condition. 

The Board looks into certain well-known proposals 
only to dismiss them. There would be little result, it 
thinks, from the scheme of withdrawing from the mining 
industry boys between 14 and 16 and raising the school 
age, though, as a matter of principle, the Board docs 
strongly advise parents to keep their children at school 
till employment can be found for them. Similarly the 
Board turns down the proposal for finding pensions for 
miners at sixty years of age. This would add £30,000,000 
to the present annual expenditure of £47,500,000 on 
pensions if the new pension was 10s. a week for a man of 
sixty and 10s. for his wife. If the man’s pension were £1 
a week, with 10s. for the wife, the addition to the present 
cost would be more than £60,000,000 a year. 

We have frequently discussed the particularly demoral- 
izing effect of unemployment on youths who are unem- 
ployed from the moment they become of insurable age. 
A man who has acquired a habit of work may not be 
greatly injured in character by unemployment even if 
the unemployment lasts over long periods ; he may even 
have his appetite for work whetted. The case of the 
youth is quite different. While his character is. still 
being formed chronic unemployment turns him into an 
habitual idler. He cannot be blamed. Circumstances 
are all against him. The Board says that among the 
unemployed under eighteen years of age the ** demoraliz- 
ing influence ” of unemployment is worse in the mining 
industry than in any other. The “will to work” is 
destroyed. We are glad to see that the Board recognizes 
the importance of training the unemployed—beth adults 
and boys—for fresh employment. Young men in the 
mining districts must make up their minds, in spite of 
their loyalty to the industry and their hereditary aptitude, 
to take to some other trade. It is sad but necessary. 
They must say good-bye to the old ship. The Board 
thinks that at least 200,000 men, who are at prescut 
attached to the mining industry, cannot look for employ- 
ment in that industry. They must be otherwise employed 
or remain idle. That is the most startling statement in 
the Report. 

A very interesting suggestion is made that some mining 
areas might be found suitable for new industries. We 
hear much of the flight of labour from the industrial 
North, but suppose it were possible for new industries 
to cause labour to fly back to the districts now being 
denuded! After all, those sites were chosen for a very 
good reason; they were near cheap coal or large ports 
or good markets. This suggestion is worth the con- 
sideration of enterprising manufacturers who are con- 
templating building new factories. Perhaps they could 
buy existing buildings on old sites much more cheaply 
and the rates would no longer be prohibitive. 

The transference of a married man with a family from 
one district to another is beset with difficulties. A 
bachelor can go easily enough, but a marricd man cannot 
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move till a new home has been found for him. The 
Labour Exchanges have been authorized to lend money 
jn approved cases and this is an excellent arrangement. 
As for the Labour complaint that unemployed are already 
being sent to work in new districts where they take the 
bread out of other men’s mouths, it is satisfactorily 
answered by the Board. The Report points out that the 
employment market is not a static or limited thing, but that 
every man taken on is “adding to a flowing stream, and not 
driving another man out of a place of fixed dimensions.” 

What the Report says about emigration deserves an 
article to itself. The bald fact is that emigration to the 
Dominions instead of increasing under the Empire 
Settlement Act of 1922 has diminished. Under this 
Act the Government contribute up to half the cost of 
assisting emigration and settlement. The Act was 
launched in high hopes, but the results have been 


The Americans 


T is always painful when a Cabinet Minister says the 
wrong or inopportune thing at a critical moment, 
but the gaffe of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, to which we 
-alled attention last week, was, after all, of little moment 
in comparison with the danger that the British people 
may run off with the idea that the Americans while 
talking of peace are really ingeminating war. 

In the House of Commons on Monday the Prime 
Minister answered admirably when questions were asked 
about the Home Secretary’s words. Let us first recall 
those words. Apostrophizing the Americans, he said :— 

“We are signing this pact at your request, a pact to end war, 
end yet we understand that you are increasing your Navy. . 
1 think we are entitled to say to America and the whole world that 
deeds speak stronger than words.” 


Mr. Baldwin’s answers were a charming combination of 
loyalty to his colleague and an honesty which compelled 
him to admit that the Home Secretary ought to have 
expressed himself differently. Cabinets could not go on 
without loyalty and no one can justifiably complain of 
Mr. Baldwin's attempt to find more good than bad in 
the Home Secretary’s speech. Nevertheless, his mild 
rebuke is on record, and it is safe to multiply it by ten, 
twenty or thirty in order to get at Mr. Baldwin’s real 
ieelings. 

There has never been a greater misunderstanding of a 
political situation than that of which Sir William Joynson- 
Ilicks was guilty, just as there has seldom been a more 
remarkable situation to understand. We can remember 
nothing quite like it. A “ Big Navy” programme was 
presented to Congress, and public opinion rose up and 
swept it away so that nothing of it remains. No doubt it 
may be argued that it has merely been suspended and will 
be revived. The refusal of the Senate to consider the 
Bill was due, however, to the desire to give Mr. Kellogg's 
Peace Pact a fair field, and as the Peace Pact is now on the 
point of being signed by all the Great Powers, the sus- 
pended animation of the Big Navy Bill will probably pass 
into the stage of trance if not death. 

If ever there was a fine opportunity for the Big Navy 
party in the United States to get its way it was after the 
failure of the Geneva Naval Conference. Disappointment 
in the United States had festered into a certain resentment 
It was felt that Great Britain had turned down a proposal 
that was the natural corollary to the Washington Confer- 
ence. Of course, we ourselves hold strongly that that 
feeling was based on misapprehension of the whole British 
case at Geneva. Nevertheless, it was natural enough. 

The American case in brief was that as the formula of a 
total permitted tonnage for battleships had had a re- 
Sounding success at the Washington Conference, the same 


terribly disappointing. The Board says that there are 
many more people applying and ready to apply for 


assisted passages overseas than the Dominions will 
accept. In Canada the number of foreign immigrants 


has -actually been rising, while the number of British 
immigrants has been falling. 

We should be unjust to the Report if we did not say 
that its appeal for generosity, its call for the helping hand, 
is directed to the Dominions quite as much as to anybody 
else. The facts about cmigration are described as 
“deeply disturbing.” The Dominions have a_ perfect 
right to choose the type of man they want. Still, there 
are the vast unoccupied spaces, and Great Britain in her 
distress is not asking anyone to harbour wastrels. The 
Report is clear that it would be a “‘ calumny ” to describe 
the unemployed in Great Britain to-day as “a standing 
army of vagrants.” 


and their Navy 


formula could be applied with equal success to cruisers. 
The British delegates pointed out that if there was a total 
permitted tonnage for cruisers Great Britain would be 
obliged to expend that tonnage on a large number of small 
ships in order to guard the very long and complicated 
trade routes of the Empire. The United States, however, 
would expend the tonnage upon a comparatively few 
large cruisers, her problem (owing to her lack of naval 
bases) being to keep the sea for long periods. But—so 
the British argument ran—if the United States built 
only 10,000-ton cruisers our little ships, from the point 
of view of actual fighting strength, would be vastly inferior 
to the American cruisers. And the admittetl objective 
of the whole Geneva Conference was equality, or as the 
Americans called it, parity! There were, of course, 
other considerations, but the one we described 
transcended all the others. 

Our own conclusion was that the attempt to reach a 
formula of parity by two nations whose needs and circum- 
stances are totally different is doomed to failure. That, 
however, does not alter the fact that the American public 
genuinely believed that Great Britain was opposing the 
whole principle of equality. What would one expect in 
such circumstances ? One would expect that the Big Navy 
party would carry the people off their feet. At first, 
indeed, the Big Navyites made much headway. They 
presented a gigantic new programme and were able to 
announce that it had President Coolidge’s approval. 
Seventy-one ships were to be built, including twenty-five 
10,000-ton cruisers. 

The next thing was that the Naval Affairs Committee 
in the House of Representatives pulled the programme to 
pieces. The twenty-five cruisers became fifteen; the 
other ships disappeared altogether with two exceptions, 
one of which was an aircraft carrier. The explanation 
was that the Committee became aware of the tremendous 
disturbance of public opinion. A large part of the Press 
denounced the programme, and protests poured into the 
State Department from every corner of America. Was 
not the United States a peace-loving country ? Why did 
she want a great Navy ? Whom was she going to fight ? 

When the Bill had been turned inside out Mr. Coolidge 
again invited Congress to pass it. The Senate, for the 
reason we have stated above, absolutely refused. The 
end of the matter was that a small money vote was passed 
for the immediate needs of the Navy. 

It was very odd of Sir William Joynson-Hicks in face 
of these unexampled facts to ask for deeds not words. 
What does he mean by deeds? What value does he 
attach to words ? 


have 
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The Week in Parliament 


HE word “crisis” should be used sparingly, but it is 
difficult to see how the pandemonium in the Unionist 
Party, unless allayed by immediate and drastic action, can 
fail to lead us into a crisis of the first magnitude. For 
several weeks past the unemployment figure has been 
rising, and simultaneously the demand for an import 
duty on iron and steel, on the part of Conservative 
members, has increased in volume and in stridency. 
Matters began to come to a head last week. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech to the bankers 
of the City of London, declared that the recent unemploy- 
ment was not due to foreign importation, and warned 
his audience against precipitate and dangerous courses 
of action. To this Mr. Amery replied with a fighting 
protectionist speech in the country. And on Monday, 
an influential deputation, representing some two hundred 
Unionist members, urged the Prime Minister to protect 
iron and steel immediately and to modify the safeguarding 
regulations. It seems that although they derived little 
satisfaction from the interview, the members of this 
deputation left Mr. Baldwin under no illusion as to the 
feelings, or the strength, of those for whom they spoke. 
In these circumstances the debate on unemployment 
last Tuesday opened in an atmosphere which, if hot, was 
hardly hilarious. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald led off with 
one of his long, wearisome and rambling orations. He 
had, on the face of it, a strong case. The unemployment 
figure is higher than it was when the Government took 
office four years ago. The report of the Industrial 
Transference Board could, at any rate, be plausibly 
represented as a terrific indictment of the capitalist 
system. The organization of some of our basic industries 
is notoriously and demonstrably inferior to that of their 
foreign rivals. And Imperial economic development 
has not proceeded at a pace which can be described as 
encouraging or even satisfactory. However, Mr. Mac- 


Donald failed to make this, or any case. Instead, he 
talked a lot of rubbish about company finance, of which 
he knows nothing. 

The Prime Minister rose amidst sympathetic checrs 
from his obviously anxious supporters—their anxiety 
caused by the facts of the situation, and not by the speech 
of the Leader of the Opposition. Unfortunately he 
read the dull part of his speech slowly, and the interesting 
part quickly, so that it was not properly taken in. He sat 
down in icy silence. After this everyone went away, 
returning at ten o’clock to hear Sir Hamar Greenwood 
perorating, with great effect, upon the glories of protection 
and the British Empire. ‘* The Government’s proposals 
do not touch the fringe of the problem,” he roundly 
declared, and this remark was loudly and significantly 
cheered by the Government’s supporters. 

After Mr. Snowden had observed that His Majesty's 
Ministers had not the capacity of fried-fish dealers to 
run an Empire, Mr. Churchill gave an interesting analysis 
of post-War economic conditions, and concluded by 
pointing out that as we exported twice the manufactures 
per head of population of any other great nation, it would 
be unwise to contemplate any fundamental reversal of 
our fiscal system. At this Mr. Amery bounced in his seat, 
Mr. Lloyd George smiled happily, and the Socialists, 
blindly and fatuously unaware of any political signifi- 
cance in the speech or the debate, continued to talk to 
each other. And there, for the moment, the matter rests. 
It cannot rest long. When all is said and done Tuesday 
was a wretched day for the Unionist Party and unity must 
somehow be restored in its ranks if there is to be any 
chance of electoral success next year. It may well end 
in a reconstruction of the Government. But it will not 
be the nice, quiet, tidy reconstruction so kindly planned 
for the Prime Minister by the editor of the Times a few 


months ago, WatcuMan, 


After the Cancer Conference 


ROM the International Cancer Conference, which 
took place in London last week, one thing arises 
which will be to some of us a cause for rejoicing. Hence- 
forth, in view of what the radium experts demonstrated 
last week, surgical operation for several of the most fre- 
quent and rapidly fatal forms of cancer must be definitely 
ranked as a deplorable second best, justified only when 
radium is unobtainable. This verdict, which will not be 
challenged by anyone who attended the Conference, 
notably applies to cancer of the tongue and, even more 
important, cancer of the womb—for which the most deadly 
of all surgical operations has hitherto been in vogue. We 
definitely see the beginning of the end of the long domin- 
ance over this subject exerted by the surgeons. 
And, in the realm of urgent practice, and the relief of 
present sufferers and their more immediate successors, 
the next step is to find, to purchase, and to distribute 
enough radium, now somewhere or other in the rocks of 
our globe, to be available wherever cancer is treated. 
The whole story of the rise and triumph of radium in this 
field is fascinating in the extreme—and not least that 
part of it which deals with the creation of the Radium 
Institute in London, thanks to the personal and humane 
interest of the late King Edward: but that story, and 
its glorious sequel, now begun, cannot be told in this 
brief article. 
Radium cannot destroy cancers it cannot reach, and 
they are many, even despite excellent efforts made by 


the new school of young clinicians, and notably by women 
—whose work was most unfairly ignored last week—to 
obtain access for radium to do its blessed work in places 
which it has until lately been unable to reach. Immea- 
surably better than the best treatment is the prevention 
of a disease which is at this hour largely preventable by 
the simplest and most inexpensive means. Let us there- 
fore try to clear some obstructions out of our path. 

Wide public attention has been uselessly directed to 
some points in the paper read last week by Dr. J. B. 
Murphy, of the Rockefeller Institute. The results are 
negative, but important. They mean that the alleged 
discovery of a universal cancer parasite in this country 
a few years ago cannot be credited. Dr. Murphy has 
shown that the tumour under discussion—the celebrated 
** Rous chicken sarcoma,” discovered in 1912—can be 
propagated under conditions which exclude the presence 
of a living germ. But the alleged discovery of such a 
germ, made in England four years ago, never received 
any confirmation, and has been discredited long ago. 
The Rous chicken tumour is a unique tumour, in any 
case, with very doubtful bearing on human cancer. It 
gave us no help in 1918, at the International Medical 
Congress, and it has given us no help since that date, 
Fabulous sums of money have been spent upon it, innu- 
merable animals have been experimented upon, an 
illusory discovery has been broadcast, and challenged 
and refuted, and what is the upshot? Not one cancer 
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patient has had his life prolonged by a single second or 
relieved of one pang; nor has a single case been pre- 
vented, in sixteen years, of a disease which is very largely 
preventable, which kills about fifty thousand people every 
vear in this country and nearly twice that number in the 
United States. I regard the discovery of this tumour as 
a disaster for mankind, in that it has led to the futile 
diversion of money, skill, energy, devotion which might 
and should have been put into the prevention of cancer. 

Meanwhile the disease spreads, and we are instructed 
to marvel and rejoice because an imaginary discovery of 
four years ago is followed by a new discovery which 
proves that the former discovery was imaginary. 

And all the time cancer of the womb, which is appal- 
lingly common and deadly, is allowed to occur, though 
we have known for years that it is mainly caused 
by injury at child-birth and subsequent neglect 
of the injured place. I have drawn 
attention to this elsewhere in recent years, and now we 
have the unanimous Report of the Cancer Commission of 
the League of Nations, confirming these assertions as to 
the causation and preventability of this heart-breaking 
disease. A real Conference would now have assembled 
obstetricians, gynaecologists and physicians to prevent 


repeatedly 


cancer of the womb. 

My considered opinion is that, on the lines of such 
researches as those on the Rous chicken sarcoma, the 
assertions and the contra-assertions of students on the 
two sides of the Atlantic about the nature of the virus 
which causes it and the deplorable quarrel before the 
public eye regarding the treatment of cancer by lead, 
we shall never make an end of cancer. We need an in- 


Fj ° 
ilms in 
yo" a visitor to Moscow with only a short time at 
his or her disposal, there is perhaps no more 
exciting experience than to witness a series of con- 
temporary Russian films. For the Russian film industry, 
although of course it is still in its healthily experimental 
stage, has already achieved a standard of production 
rarely excelled by even the best German films. 
October, a film made for the tenth anniversary of the 
Soviet régime last autumn, is the latest and most 
ambitious of those dealing with the revolution. It is 
what is called a chronicle film, that is to say, a “ natural ” 
film set in its actual setting; the cast are not pro- 
fessional film actors, but people who in some way resemble 
the historic figures which they impersonate; Lenin is 
played by a worker from the Urals, and I was told, 
though I had no means of verifying this, that Trotsky 
At any rate, the entire 
pretty, handsome and 


himself re-enacted his own role. 
absence of typical film faces 
often meaningless—such as we are accustomed to in 
American and British films, was most noticeable, and a 
great relief. One felt that one was looking on at real 
life, however ugly it might be. 

October opens with an astonishing picture of a crowd 
in revolt, rushing headlong down the streets of Leningrad 

St. Petersburg as it then was—to the monument of 
Alexander. No one has ever succeeded in managing 
crowd work so well as Eisenstein, the director; in fact, 
I heard an American lady inquire whether these photo- 
graphs were not actually taken during the revolution. 
A vivid, lightning impression is given of the early stages 
of the civil war: we see Kerensky and his Provisional 
Government in the Winter Palace of the Tsar, his sup- 
porters praying for him in the Cathedral, Russian soldiers 
in the trenches, peasants suffering from the food shortage 
in the country, Lenin in his Bolshevik headquarters, 


dependent survey of the whole subject by a disinterested 
tribunal, in relation to which the surgeons and researchers 
should, as I have said elsewhere, be not judges but 
witnesses. 

The fact is recognized in a publication by the Cancer 
Committee of the Ministry of Health that constipation 
causes some cases of cancer. The fact has long been 
known that gastric ulcer frequently develops into cancer, 
like many ulcers elsewhere. Everybody knows that diet 
affects the production of constipation and of gastric 
ulcer. Yet at one session, a leading physician, Dr. 
Robert Hutchison, asserted, as if there were no question 
of the matter, that students of cancer are agreed that diet 
has nothing to do with its causation : and in the audience 
which listened to him no one was found to question that 
opinion, which I here confidently assert to be obvious 
and dangerous nonsense. 

In his admirable paper, introducing the study of the 
causes of cancer, Professor James Ewing, of Cornell 
University, had named “ gastric abuse” and constipa- 
tion as causes of cancer of the food canal; but at no 
stage did any speaker discuss such flagrant contradictions 
as that between Dr. Ewing and Dr. Hutchison. The 
Conference was no Conference in so far as there was no 
conferring, there was no summing-up; no resolutions 
were submitted; no conclusions, tentative, theoretical, 
practical or other, were formulated. 

In my view, no impartial and disinterested student of 
the cancer problem as it is to-day, not least as seen 
in the light of last week's Conference, can question that 
what we now need is a Royal Commission on Cancer. 

CRUSADER, 


Moscow 


Trotsky swaying a crowd by his eloquence. In greater 
detail are shown the first attempt of the Bolsheviks to 
overthrow the Provisional Government; Kerensky 
escaping from the Palace in his Rolls-Royce ; the defence 
of the Winter Palace by that gallant regiment of women 
and by the young officer cadets; the scintillating glass 
chandeliers in the Palace vibrating under gun-fire ; 
and finally, the defeat of the Provisional Government 
and the seizing of power by the Bolsheviks. 

No book, picture or play could have given a more 
realistic impression of those days of bloodshed and 
horror: one was literally exhausted by the emotions 
experienced in watching it, for there was no light relief 
and the realism was relentlessly sustained. Both in 
this film and in The End of St. Petersburg many beautiful 
effects are obtained, and in the latter particularly 
it was interesting to sce with what skill and originality 
the statuary of Leningrad and the reflections of the Winter 
Palace in the Neva had been used. 

In the production of these film records of the civil 
wars, great use has been made of contrast, showing up 
the life of the “* bourgeois ” against that of the “* worker.” 
In The End of St. Petersburg, for example, there is a 
picture of grapes in a delicate bowl and some exquisite 
cut-glass goblets on a shining, polished table. The next 
“shot” is of the interior of a worker’s hut where a woman 
sits weeping, her lamp dying for want of oil. The Russians 
have certainly an eye for significant and symbolical 
detail in their cinema production. 

But Russia’s films do not all deal with the last ten 
years of her history. Several Pushkin stories have 
been filmed and some very charming films of everyday 
life are also being made. The most beautiful of those 
I saw was The Women of Ryazan. It is a story of peasant 
life in 1914, in the days when peasants still wore their 
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national costumes. The film opens with a delightful 
scene of love-making in an apple-orchard, which drifted 
naturally on to a wedding in the customary manner 
of that district. Then came scenes of peasant conscrip- 
tion ; the land being tilled by women and of corn blowing 
in the wind; the apparently customary seduction of the 
son’s wife by the father while the son is away fighting ; 
the husband’s despair on his return and the pathetic 
drowning of the wife in a willow-edged stream. A well- 
produced non-propaganda film, which might quite well 
be shown in London. 

Besides the chronicle, historic and salon films there are 
also a considerable number of cultural or instructional 
films, which describe the work done in the factories. 
For instance, I saw a very interesting one on the making 
of glass, and another, which was drawing gocd houses 
in Moscow, called Eleventh. This was a tour round the 
various industries of Russia with the object of showing 
what progress had been made in the eleven previous 
years. I found it difficult to follow as there were no 
sub-titles for my interpreter to interpret for me, and we 
seemed to jump from the top of a crane to the pit of a 
coal mine with no obvious sequence. These cultural 
films are made chiefly for the provinces, so that the 
peasants may see what the workers are doing in the 
factories. I believe there is always someone present 
to explain them to the country audiences. 

It is not surprising that, in spite of the excellence of 
the Russian historical and instructional films, there 
is a large demand for American and German comic 
films and, what I must call for want of a better word, 
“films of escape,” for there are very few Russian films 
which do not demand an intellectual as well as an emo- 
tional appreciation. Ordinary American salon films are 
passed by the censor so long as the good young man is 
not rewarded by riches, and, of course, Charlie Chaplin 
is as popular in Moscow as he is all over the world. 

CELIA SIMPsoN, 


Ellen Terry, 1848—1928 


URING the past week I have read about a score 

of biographies and reminiscences and impressions 
of Ellen Terry. If I had not seen her, would any of 
them have conveyed more than a “ faint intellectual 
image” of her presence? Can you describe a voice ? 
Hazlitt and Lamb and Leigh Hunt, with others of those 
old actor enthusiasts, were fond of putting the question 
and of answering it with a paralysing “No.” But one 
must try. 

The Terry voice, as people used to call it, was 
tuned to express a richness of womanly sympathy. 
In Ellen’s, especially, there were no harsh and fierce 
notes; nothing that threatened, nothing declamatory : 
she was no ranter. She “spoke én tenderness,” 
always; even when she ought to have been speaking 
with tragic force. She spoke in character—her own. 
The voice had in it a “break” which she did not 
care to discipline into a consistent strain of prolonged 
rhetoric. It won the hearer and held him. It could not 
startle and terrify. 

It was therefore the voice of the comic, not of the 
tragic, muse; but of comedy capable, at any moment, 
of bursting into tears; and of pathos ready, under swift 
consolation, to begin laughing again: or, often, the 


two might be incongruously mingled in flights of caprice, 
like those of a child teasing the graver grown-ups. 

Was she in earnest ? Did she mean it? Or was she 
merely “ playing at acting’? The limitations of that 
voice, as of correspondent gentle gesture, and clinging 


form, and womanly attitude, made one ask such ques 
tions, as one saw her in parts, not perhaps really beyond 
her powers, but outside her sympathies—parts which 
she could not take seriously, though we were required, 
by long custom, to do so. Her Lady Macbeth—to get 
rid of the worst—was indeed almost comically pathetic, 
Here was no iron-willed creature spurring a slower 
resolution to great deeds; here, exquisitely beautiful 
as ever, was Ellen Terry trying to be stern, and seeming, 
all the while, to whisper: “ As if anybody could be so 
cruel!” Her Volumnia in Coriolanus it would be unfair 
to criticize too closely: when she played the part her 
memory was failing, and the voice, breaking irrelevantly, 
was apt to be drowned by the willing voices of many 
concealed prompters. But the stamp of her foot as she 
tried to affect the noble Roman matron—one remembers 
that! It was delicately, disarmingly, pettish. 

Her Juliet I never saw—aunless I may count as Julict 
that excerpt from the potion scene she gave in Nance 
Oldfield, a beautiful parody of the grand manner. Queen 
Katharine came nearer to her nature, and I remember 
her defiance of the Cardinals as superb: Ellen Terry 
roused, indignant, in defence of all injured women. 
Her pale, sweet Cordelia too—this was one of the loveliest 
of her milder tragic efforts, if only one could have enjoyed 
it apart from the mumbling Lear of Henry Irving. And, 
as tantalizing lost visions of feminine loveliness, those 
once familiar Window and Grove photographs, in faded 
albums, will show you her Henrietta Maria, her Lucy 
Ashton (Ravenswood), her tormented “ revolutionary ” 
face in The Dead Heart, the other Heart (of Amber); 
her Marguerite in Faust, her white-robed Ophelia. 

The comic masks in the old album bring Ellen Terry's 
triumphs, and hardly any of her failures, into memory. 
They show her as Viola, as Hermione, as Beatrice, as 
Portia—these last two perhaps the most completely 
successful of all her Shakespearean performances. She 
was not young enough for Beatrice when I saw her 
in the part. But, even in later days, she cast over it an 
airy enchantment, stripping it of the tiresome Elizabethan 
sauciness in a supposed wit which consists in saying 
such rude things as “ nobody marks you!” to a gallant 
who needs snubbing. Her Portia is still probably the 
best remembered of these heroines. It had a brave 
dignity and a steadiness not always visible in much of 
her seemingly instinctive acting; not noticeable, for 
example, later, in her Imogen—essentially, divinely an 
Ellen Terry part. She did delicious things as Imogen, but 
disappointingly did not seem to grasp the character as a 
whole. She romped, in those days: she “ larked ” too 
much. One of the actors, in that revival of Cymbeline, 
told me that she slipped an egg into his hand one night, 
so that he had to play the rest of the scene with a clenched 
fist. It is an old stage jest, and readers of Histoire 
Comique may remember that Anatole France recalls it 
in that poignant piece of satire. 

None of the recent biographies and criticisms of Ellen 
Terry has, I think, mentioned Ada Rehan in connexion 
with her. Yet the contrast, the comparison, between 
the two is illuminating. 

Ada Rehan had far more vigour and ardour; she 
spoke verse magnificently, without “ breaks” and hesita- 
tions, as no Shakespearean actress I have ever heard has 
spoken it. And she seemed to have that power of 
composition which was denied to Ellen Terry’s capricious 
temperament, which passed swiftly from point to point, 
from speech to speech; rarely able to harmonize 
inspiration. But this impression of mine may be cor- 
rected by older playgoers ; and it needs to be confronted 
by the really acute intelligence revealed in her Story 
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of My Life, one of the few theatrical books that are not 
an insignificant collection of idiotic anecdotes. In it 
she pays Ada Rehan a tribute of noble praise. Re- 
member, too, when it is said that the famous Lyceum 
management did little or nothing for the modern stage, 
that, once free, Ellen Terry had the motherly pride and 
courage to give Gordon Craig his one chance in our 
slow-moving country. Self-sacrificingly, ‘instead of 
going to America and making £12,000,” she took the 
Imperial Theatre and produced Ibsen’s Vikings, with his 
magnificent designs. That was in 1903. Since then, 
all Europe (except England) has borrowed, without much 
acknowledgment, from Ellen Terry's son. 

No: she did not lack understanding! But feeling 
was the chief ingredient in her acting, as I remember it. 
If I could refer to it again, as to a book half-forgotten, 
for what part would I recall her? Certainly, for her 
Olivia in Wills’s adaptation of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Here pathos and comedy were blended to perfection, and 
she has herself said that Olivia, more than any part, 
touched her to the heart. I can see her still, standing 
under the tree in the first act, looking doubtfully at 
Thornhill; afraid, yet longing to believe in him. “ As 
you stand there, whipping your boot, vou look the very 
picture of vain indifference!’ Then came the beau- 
tifully played passage of farewell with Irving; and then 
that most celebrated scene, where, in reproachful scorn, 
she turned upon Thornhill with sudden horrified recog- 
nition of him as he was, and struck him in an unforgettable 
chance gesture of anger and despair. This was Ellen 
Terry’s supreme moment in drama. If one could see 
it again! But you cannot “ look up” the stage classic, 
to renew your first delight in it. The book is lost; the 
masterpiece has vanished from circulation. And it can 
never be reprinted. Richard JENNINGS, 


Horse Show Week 


FYVHE Japanese, a beauty-loving nation, have festivals 
I of flowers, when, clad in their best, they go forth 
to gaze at cherry-blossom or irises or chrysanthemums, 
The Irish, though little like the Japanese, have a great 
festival week when they, too, go forth in their best to 
look upon the horse. 

No one who does not know Ireland can estimate the 
influence of the horse on Irish character. When nothing 


else seemed sacred, when the old order was in ruins, yet 
the horse remained a creature to reverence and admire. 
If visitors consider the horse as the Irish Totem, then I 
think they are very near the truth. 

It is wonderful, almost pathetic, to see how the horse 
unites Irishmen of different religions and politics. Men 
who are lusting for each other's blood become suddenly 
gentle and friendly-spoken while they gaze at the dear 
object and exchange ideas about him. ‘Those who know 
Treland best, who knew her all through those times which 
the country people call “The Troublesome Times,” 
realized that Horse Show Week could still be held, and 
that for one week the country would become sane and 
even good-tempered, rejoicing in the festival of its 
darling god. 

One recalls the utter gloom of those years—the sus- 
picions, the bitterness, the fear, the anger, and—not least 
—the every-day, surly ill-tempers which were seen and 
felt on all sides. It did not seem that the Horse Show 
could be held, but yet that great constructive force, the 
Royal Dublin Society, went calmly on its way and held 
the Horse Show just as usual, and for a little while we 
put on our best clothes and looked pleasant and talked 
without fear or rancour or suspicion. 


It is a wonderful thing, among a people really so grave 
and preoccupied as the Irish, to see the effect of this 
festival of good temper. We talk of ** Horse Show Week ” 
for months, planning our gaietics, inviting our visitors, 
choosing our clothes. We may be poor, but we try to look 
gay and careless. We may be sad, but the infection of 
bustle and music and a laughing, talking crowd distracts 
the sad heart. 

How one loves the click-click-click of the turnstile as 
the crowd pours into the Show buildings! How one 
loves that pleasant, horsey smell and the gaitered legs of 
grooms and owners and riders. The people “* up from the 
country ” have their own look, a sort of easy, spacious 
manner with a special verve for the change to town, 
Really everyone in Ireland knows everyone else, or 
everyone else's friends or relations, so no one can be 
lonely even in such a crowd. There are bands and 
attractions of every kind and hot tea-rooms and expen- 
sive restaurants and the Flower Show, but vet the horse 
is never forgotten. We have come to gaze upon him, 
and we do gaze. We watch him showing his paces in 
the ring; we gaze at him in the stable; or we stand (if 
we have no seats) thrilled, jostled, but ecstatic as he does 
the round in the jumping enclosure. For once we do not 
heed the religion or the politics of the rider. The horse 
makes all things forgivable. A good-tempered crowd is 
a wonderful monster—genial and excited, laughing, 
shouting, clapping, mumbling and murmuring to itself. 

Whether it be a Belgian or Swiss oflicer taking the 
jumps, a Dutchman or even an Englishman, he will be an 
object of friendly and enthusiastic interest, as much as 
Captain Harty on Cuchulain, skimming stone wall and 
hurdle like a swallow. It is a democratic festival too, 
this Horse Show, in a country where democracy is not at 
home. Everyone goes or wishes to go, and there is now 
a very real grievance for all workers, in that the August 
Bank Holiday being in the same week has stopped the 
Wednesday half-holiday, and shop assistants and other 
workers cannot go, for the Show is over by Saturday. 
This is not right, for everyone should be able to take part 
in the festival of the horse. . . . Beautiful and pacific 
animal, soon, one fears, to be as extinct as the mammoth, 

W. M. Lerrs. 


Caravans 

f page are caravans and caravans. The Eneyclo- 

pacdia Britannica recognizes only one kind, namely, 
* A body of merchants, or pilgrims, travelling together 
for greater security against robbers,” with camels as their 
beasts of burden, ‘* harnessed in strings of fifty or more,” 
“gaily decorated with parti-coloured 
And the Eneyelo; avdia is, 
of course, right; that is the authentic caravan—a desert 
flect of merchantmen, travelling laboriously over burn- 


and the leader 
trappings, tassels, and bells.” 


ing sands with many cargoes, silks and oranges, carpets 
and embroidered shoes and coloured cloths; a stirring 
and romantic spectacle, with nothing odd, or wayward, or 
too familiar about it. Caravan: the very syllables of 
this word, properly considered and dwelt on, suggest 
something rich and strange.’ Yet it is impossible to 
get away from the fact that, from the point of view of 
the people for whom it was compiled, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has, as it were, “said a mouthful,” and is 
talking about the wrong word altogether. To the average 
Briton a caravan has nothing to do with camels and bells, 
and it does not look romantic. 

It is simply a smallish house on wheels, drawn by an 


““ 


old horse or a new motor car. 
There again we have sharp divisions. The caravan 
drawn by an old horse has practically nothing in common 
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with the motor-drawn vehicle except that both are on 
wheels and may be moved about the countryside at the 
will of their occupants. The horse-drawn residence is 
usually little more than a creaking wooden shack moving 
in a perpetual odour of cooking rabbits and Spanish 
onions, with a crazy chimney in its roof and a couple of 
whippet dogs tied up to its underparts and running 
patiently along with it ; whilst the modern motor caravan 
is a Juxuriously furnished London flat with every con- 
venience down to shaded electric light bulbs over the 
beds. You would find as many resemblances between a 
lighthouse and the Bank of England. 

Life in a horse-drawn caravan is very delightful in the 
summer-time and autumn. When we—that is, myself 
and the family of gipsies who owned the caravan and 
allowed me to travel with them—were on the road, we 
had nothing to do but smoke, tap the old horse now and 
then with a willow sapling, encourage the whippets 
running below us, and gaze at the changing countryside ; 
and of course, eat stewed rabbit and onions. We travelled 
through the apple-country of Kent, when the land was 
golden and rose-coloured and softly ripening, and even- 
tually came to rest in a hop-garden. Then we had nothing 
to do but unhook—or should it be disconnect ?—the old 
horse from our house, poach one or two pheasants from 
the Medway woods, and go out into the hop-garden and 
pick hops. It was all very beautiful until the rains began. 
But when water dripped through the roof and gave me a 
cold bath at night 1 began to wonder if better caravans 
than this could not, somehow, be invented. 

I had not heard of these flats on wheels then. The other 
day, however, I looked over one, and said to myself, as I 
turned on the radiator, “ Well, this is exactly what I 
should have liked to have had in that hop-garden. This 
is the sort of flat I should like to live in—always a different 
view when you wake up, mountains one day, blue sea- 
lochs the next, and no trouble with breakfast. Why 
didn’t I know about this before ? ” 

It wouldn’t have been any good, though, and alas! isn’t 
any good now. You want thousands of pounds, or nearly, 
to be a gipsy of this sort. Look at some of the things 
you have to pay for in these Trailers—I am glad, by the 
way, that a new word has been invented at last. Now 
we know where we are. 

In the first place, these perambulating motor flats are 
waterproof, stecl-armoured, and may be enamelled in 
any gay colour you like, so that they don’t rust ; secondly 
they have tyred wheels, and only two at that, so that they 
can run along the roughest of roads as airily as water 
wagtails ; thirdly, they may be divided into at least three 
comfortable rooms, all as light as could be with big 
bungalow windows, and the living-room fitted out with 
chintz-covered settees, folding writing-desks, book-cases 
—every conceivable whatnot that a thoroughly educated 
and up-to-date gipsy (and, of course, all gipsies, except 
the horse-stealing and hop-picking sort, are educated 
nowadays) could desire ; and fourthly the de lave trailer, 
the really de luxe trailer, looks as trim and respectable 
externally as a stockbroker’s holiday villa at Cunnes er 
St. Malo. You don’t have to rough it in the caravan of 
1928 : in fact, you can’t. 

And why, after all, should anyone want to rough it 
when they have no need to? We are all, nowadays, 
terribly keen on talking about “* getting back to nature ”’ : 
out into the open spaces with only the blue (or grey) dome 
of heaven above us, a hunk of bread and cheese for food 
and the running water of the brook for drink. It is a 
beautiful idea, but, except for a very few people, it is all 
wrong. Hardly anyone in England likes sleeping under 
the dome of heaven; they know too well that, whatever 
colour the night-sky may start by being, a deep violet 


or a pansy-purple flecked with silver, almost any minute 
it may change to a wet, soggish grey. It is much better 
to have a roof, and a roof that does not leak, over one’s 
head. And bread and cheese is an impossible dict to 
live long on—I know, I have tried it for several days at 
a time. Also, I prefer wine to water; and you can’t 
carry a cellar about with you in an old tumbledown 
wood shack. 

We really need a new slogan for this “* back to nature 
business. ‘ Fit your flat with wheels!” ; ‘* Carry your 
house with you—become a snail man.” Something of 
that sort. Why do we goon pretending that we like dis- 
comfort, when so few of us ever even give it a trial?) Who 
would buy a horse-drawn shack if he could afford a motor 
trailer? Certainly any of the gipsies—I mean the old, 
unimportant sort of gipsies—that I have known, would 
have exchanged their caravan for a successful author's 
or a hundred-pound-a-week actress’s; that is, if they 
could be free from Press photographers and, of course, 
the social obligations of living in a perfectly beautiful 
flat. But there is always a “ snag” 

We seem to have come along way from camels and 
tinkling bells in the desert ; but there are caravans and 
aravans, Ii. M. 


? 


somewhere. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

[To the Editor of Khe Srvcrsxvor.| 
Sm,— The heading of this letter is, I must first explain, quite 
misleading ; because actually I am net worrying about the 
Channel Islands at all. I have no more ideas than you have 
as to what is happening in Jersey, Guernsey, or Alderney 
at this moment: and I do not want to know. On a fine 
July evening in Sark one simply is not interested in other 
places, even to please editors; and that is that. Besides, 
important things, really important things, nothing to do 
with politics or new bank buildings and so on—have happened 
here to-day, Sir: as you will certainly agree when I tell you 
about them. 

There was first the dawn ; not just any old dawn, but the 
dawn over Sark, which is quite a different thing. It was the 
colour of wild geraniums ; and I saw it, as I do not invariably, 
because James II., a fisherman, threw a stone up at my 
cottage window and said ** Mackerel!” in a deep, throaty 
voice that it was impossible to ignore. In ten minutes’ time 
I was following James II. through a honeysuckle lane down 
to the sea; and there the dawn was, just beginning to stain 
palely a sheet of grevish-silver beyond the rocks. And two 
little white fishing boats were already out in it, dabbling 
about like ducks. 

James If. and I hurried down to the harbour—which, as 
you may know, Sir, is approached through a tunnel in the rock, 
and is claimed to be the smallest in the world—pulled smartly 
out to our own little white boat, and prepared to get under 
way. James II., unfortunately, is not an engineer—in Sark 
nowadays we fish from motor boats, not so romantic as the 
old method but quicker once the engine is started—and we 
lost a quarter of an hour before he discovered that the petrol 
wasn't turned on. But once we did get going there was no 
stopping us. When blue day came an hour or so later we 
had caught ninety odd mackerel, all a-glitter like live opals 
of the sea, and had loaded them into the Guernsey steamboat, 
to be sold at 8d. a pair, or thereabouts ; I forget the exact 
figure. In Sark mackerel fluctuate like bulls and hears, or 
whatever they are, on the Stock Exchange. Sometimes 
they may almost be said to be the local currency. Fish 
are very important indeed to a little island entirely surrounded 
by them. 

Though I do not find that the guide books have much to 
say about it, another most important thing in Sark is the 
cave of sea anemones. One should go there, as I did this 
forenoon, at half-tide, when some of the anemones are under 
water, some sparkling in a silver daylight, others glowing 
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like lamps in the green gloom of the cave, with the water 
dripping from them. They are of all colours, these sea- 
flowers, of emerald-green and jade-green, rose-red and 
blood-red and dove’s-foot pink, russet and amber and orange, 
even a deep clear violet, and they glow with a clearer radiance 
than any jewels do. They stud the walls of the cave in 
thousands, so that in some places you cannot see the surface 
of the rock for them. You can spend a whole forenoon very 
pleasurably indeed doing nothing but looking in at the cave 
of sea anemones. 

In the afternoon all Sark bathes; except the fishermen, 
who see no sense in unnecessary immersions in salt water. 
And no island in the world has so inany bathing coves per 
square mile of ground. People are always telling me how 
many scores of miles Sark is in circumference, a colossal 
number which I do not remember at the moment. But 
you can walk across the island in a quarter of an hour, and 
from end to end in not much over twice that time. The 
coastline is a bewilderment of little golden creeks and deep- 
water inlets. So that whichever way the wind blows there 
is always some sheltered corner to be found. 

Sark needs its myriad little coves and bays, for it becomes 
popular in summer, and I am sorry to have to record, Sir, 
that even here, in this isle of flowers, we are not wholly free 
of the bungalow disease. There are, too, one or two hotels 
which pride themselves on being modern; but nobody of 
any sense stays in them. And Sark will doubtless remain 
Sark so long as its people have the good sense to forbid the 
landing of motor cars on the island. What a joy it is to 
walk on roads where all the vehicles one meets are drawn 
by pleasant, noiseless quadrupeds ! 

The only way in which the natives really keep pace with 
the march of so-called progress is in the installation of wireless. 
If every cottage is not fitted with wireless to-day, next year 
or the year after the last few little conservative strongholds 
will surrender; and I dont blame them. In the autumn 
and winter sea-mists descend on Sark and stir not for days 
on end, or the sea is so rough that no boat can come near 
the harbour. Then the wireless sets are in use all day and 
half the night, tuned in to London or Paris indifferently by 
these cheerful bi-lingualists. Some, I think, still prefer 
the French to the British, but most are very proud of England 
their colony, and are charmingly fascinated by the thought 
of being in such close touch with London. 

Only this evening, as we were out by the moaning buoy hoist- 
ing lobster pots, James II, was talking to me confidentially 
about his war experiences ; though, indeed, he soon forgot 
about all that when a cuttle-fish was brought up in one of 
the pots. ‘* Urr—the beast! Therell be no more lobsters 
here to-day, you'll see.” And there were not. But we 
took up, amongst other things, two fine fat red-backed crabs. 
And at this moment, as I sit here looking down over the 
sweeps of sloe-bushes that will yield such a fine blue-black 
crop for gin-making in September, I am thinking very 
particularly about one of those fat red-backed crabs. 
James II.’s wife is cooking it for me. Wishing myself therefore 
a most excellent and hearty supper (since there is no 
one else to do so),—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CorresrOoNDENT IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


Report on the Competition 


Tur result of the competition for inscriptions on busts of 
Miss Earhart, Signor Mussolini, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. Charles Chaplin is a little 
disappointing. Few of the inscriptions seemed to fulfil the 
required function of being * historically intelligible to future 
generations " : for example, ‘* Shaw,” excellently brief 
and adequate as it is in 1928, would not, we think, mean 
much to those for whom Mr. George Bernard Shaw will be 
only a name, represented by a row of books and a number of 
gramophone records on correct English pronunciation. Nor 
does * She took a pair of wings and showed Columbus how 
to get back home” strike quite the right note of dignity, 
though this was certainly the best inscription submitted for 
Miss Karhart. 

The Editor has decided to award the prize of five guineas 


to Mr. George Baker for his neat and explanatory tribute 
to Mr. H. G. Wells: 
H. G. WELLS. 
TiME was too short for him; 
Space was too small for him ; 
Art was too cramped for him. 
He dreamed of men like gods, 
Of God as King of men. 
But Man it was he served ; 
Man's Tale the best he wrote, 
Ere Death was overmuch for him. 
Other attempts are a somewhat prejudiced inscription for: 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
A TYRANNY he founded ; “twas his pride 
To vaunt himself the great liberticide : 
Such had he been—could Liberty have died. 
J. Ewina. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
Communist and Vegetarian. 
His Admirable Principles were 
That 
Nobody should Eat what he did not like: 
And that 
He should have ail the Money he wanted 
While 
The Rest of the World should share 
In Strict Equality 
Whatever Happened to Remain. 
KE. F. Benson (scripsit et dedicavit). 


and a fair if not quite neat enough summing up of Mr. Charles 
Chaplin submitted by R. F. Gore Brown: 
CHARLES CHAPLIN, 
who moved 
more men to Mirth 
than other ( onquerors to Tears. 
His Sceptre 
was the Slapstick of Harlequin, 
never the Whip of the Satirist. 
He introduced Humour to Hollywood. 


Poetry 
Epitaphs 


A DANCER. 
She danced across life’s stage, none lovelier, 
We threw her crimson roses in our rapture, 
And now we mourn the fleeting grace of her 
Whom only death was swift enough to capture. 


A SCULPTOR. 
He sought to carve the beauty he could see ; 
Now he rots dreamless in his grave alone, 
While his dreams live in immortality, 
Within their carven tombs of bronze and stone. 


A Lover. 
His heart was wide enough to hold mankind, 
He entertained the world and loved each guest, 
And who are we to doubt that he will find 
Death but another friend—the last and best ? 


A TRAVELLER. 
His life was wearied by a wanderlust, 
And a great burden of desire he bore. 
He has set sail, as every traveller must, 
Across that lonelier sea that has no shore. 


A LAMPLIGHTER. 
In the long twilights. when the first stars shone, 
We saw his form and heard the steady tramp 
Of patient feet that now have wandered on 
Beyond the flickering light of his last lamp. 

AN INTERPRESER. 
Hie knew the art of many a curious tongue, 
Interpreting strange riddles asked of old. 
Now that his passing requiem has been sung, 


lie leaves us with 2 riddle to unfold. 


Rerun Ainsworrn. 
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The League of Nations 


The Federation of League of Nations Societies 


Tis organization, with its somewhat awkward name, has 
now been in existence for nine years, and the recent meeting 
of its Assembly at The Hague is the twelfth which has been 
held, besides other meetings of its representative council and 
of the special committees. The original object of the Federa- 
tion was to unite the various League of Nations societies, 
co-ordinate their work and enable them to carry on an active 
propaganda for the League in their respective countries. 
This propaganda was to take the form of making the League's 
activities known to the public, explaining its methods of work 
and showing how it can be utilized. But in practice the 
various congresses of the Federation have developed into a 
sort of imitation or rival of the real League of Nations, which 
the members of the Federation very often criticize for its 
alleged inactivity, trying to make out that the Federation 
represents public opinion, whereas the Geneva League repre- 
sents mere Governments. This claim to “ voice the great 
heart of the people ” cznnot be altogether justified in view of 
the composition of the Federation. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FEDERATION, 

To this twelfth meeting of the Federation at The Hague, 
27 countries sent delegates as compared with the 55 or 56 who 
are represented at Geneva. The societies, moreover, vary very 
considerably in character and importance. The British League 
of Nations Union is a large and highly organized association 
with a membership of over 600,000, whereas in most other 
countries the societies are smail bodies with a membership of a 
few hundreds or a few score. In some cases they consist of little 
more than a president and a secretary. Some of the societies 
in the Federation, again, only speak for a particular racial, 
linguistic or religious minority, and have been formed with 
no other object than that of asserting and defending the 
claims of that minority ; their members take not the slightest 
interest in any of the other far more important League of 
Nations questions. Minority questions, indeed, to a very 
large extent, monopolize the activities of the Federation ; 
“Thypertrophie des minorités*’ it has been rightly called, 
and although only those minority societies which are federated 
with majority societies in their respective countries are admitted 
to the Federation, in practice every minority can manage to be 
represented. 

Tue MINoriries, 

At least one country, viz., Palestine, is represented ex- 
clusively by a minority society, that of the Jews, and its mem- 
bers appear as the defenders not so much of the Palestine Jews 
as of the Jews of other countries wherein the race is, or asserts 
itself to be, subject to unfair discrimination. In some cases 
majority societies of one country take up the cudgels for 
minorities in other countries ; thus the German and Austrian 
societies of Germany and Austria and the Yugoslav societies 
of Yugoslavia come forth as the defenders of the (erman and 
Slav minorities in Italy, and the Hungarian society of Hun- 
gary does the same for the Magyar minorities in Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia, although those minorities are 
directly represented on the Federation. This, incidentally, 
goes counter to the established practice of the League, where 
complaints concerning minorities cannot be heard unless they 
proceed from the minorities themselves or from some Govern- 
ment having no_ interest in the question. Moreover, 
whereas the League only deals with such minority problems 
as come within the competence of the minority treaties, at 
the Federation the situation of minorities in countries not 
bound by such treaties is constantly discussed. An astound- 
ing proposal has been debated at the Federation for a 
“Code of Procedure for Minorities,’ and although it would 


make the hair of any serious student of public law stand up on 
end, it was voted by a small majority to be presented to the 
League of Nations as the expression of the public opinion of 
the world on the subject. Although the League of Nations 
and, consequently, the Federation are supposed to aspire to 
conciliate international disputes, the debates on minority 
proklems tend, on the contrary, to accentuate them and 


embitter relations between different peoples, especially when 
certain delegates who have not the remotest notion of inter. 
national affairs insist on ‘‘ butting in” and attempting to lay 
down the law for others. 

DELEGATES Wuo Ger to Know Eacu Oruer. 

But the activities of the Federation have much good in 
them also. Every ‘year a number of resolutions are voted 
and sent in to the League at Geneva, where no doubt some of 
them are read by a few of the officials of the Secretariat, and 
there the matter ends. It is doubtful if any of these recom. 
mendations have in any material degree influenced the activi« 
ties of the League or in general the course of international 
relations. It is, on the whole, in the field of education that 
the Federation has achieved its most satisfactory results, 
What is even more important has been its success in bringing 
together a number of people from different countries and of 
widely different mentalities to discuss their respective problems 
as a rule in a friendly spirit, thereby acquiring some knowledge 
of each other’s points of view. Moreover, as these meetings 
are held in different countries the delegates are given an oppor- 
tunity of visiting various parts of Europe and seeing them in 
the pleasantest and most favourable circumstances. At cach 
meeting they thus gain an impression of some particular 
country and people with whom they had never previously, 
perhaps, been in contact, and come away with the best possible 
impression of them. Every country where these meetings are 
held lays itself out to entertain its guests and show them all 
its most interesting and beautiful features. I must add that 
nowhere has the Federation been so charmingly received as 
in Holland. Everyone seems to have made a point of extend- 
ing to the delegates the most cordial hospitality in every 
form, and it would indeed be difficult for anyone who has 
attended the recent assembly of the Federation at The Hague 
to come away with anything but the most sympathetic and 
friendly feelings towards this most attractive, intelligent and 
cultivated people and their delightful country. This is certainly 
one very useful result from the point of view of the League 
spirit. 

GENEVA LEADERS WANTED. 

There is another field in which the Federation might use- 
fully contribute to League activities. If some statesman who 
had played an important part in one of the major problems 
at Geneva in the course of the past year were to be invited to 
attend the meetings of the Federation and set forth the course 
of the debates and the results obtained, and answer any 
questions which he might be asked, the Federation delegates 
would return home with more precise notions of the particular 
subject and be able to enlighten the other members of their 
societies with knowledge obtained at first hand from one of 
the chief actors at Geneva. A resolution to this effect was, in- 
deed, voted by the Federation, but it has not yet been acted 
upon. It is, however, by no means too late, and action to this 
effect will, let us hope, be taken at some subsequent meeting. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CorRESPONDENT AT Tur Hacvur, 
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Country Life 


ComMUNIty COUNCILS. 

It is to be hoped that Oxford was offering a home to a winning, 
not a lost, cause when it received this week and last the 
apostles of the Rural Community Councils. They received 
an olflicial blessing from the Minister of Agriculture in the 
Hali of Queen’s College. Lady Verulam and _ Professor 
Adams made excellent speeches ; and lecturers on subsequent 
days spoke words of wisdom. ‘These Councils are new, and 
have subsisted as to a good part of their funds on those 
thoughtful and thorough benefactors, the Carnegie Trustees ; 
and the next year or two in their career is likely to be critical. 
The idea is not unlike that of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, which is buttressed by twenty to thirty 
* constituent bodies,” to wit, the various agencies already in 
existence for the purpose of conservation in some form or 
other. The service the Community Councils wish to do is 
to correlate and help to direct ail those who work for rural 
revival and regeneration. ‘They would restore crafts, especially 
in metal, wood, and leather ; revitalize arts, especially drama 
and music ; and add to the available sum of adult education 


and amusement. 
* * % * 


OxvoRD AND Kenr. 

I have a very definite scheme to suggest for their considera- 
tion, and have the hardihood to believe it might do incal- 
culable good in every larger village, as it has done in one 
with which I am well acquainted ; but this must wait a 
week for the sake of a rather fuller discussion. The total 
achievement of the Community Councils has been not incon- 
siderable in sixteen counties. Oxford and Kent at any rate 
have done notable work for rural health and village crafts. 
But most of the Councils have been feeling their way tentatively 
and seeking to discover how and where they can provide 
leadership, how and with whom they can co-operate. More 
than half the counties are still unequipped with Councils. 
Perhaps the most definite success any can point to is a real 
revival in the craft of the blacksmith. This is expressible 
in figures. At two recent shows orders for £900 and £500 
were received ; and these direct immediate orders are merely 
an indication of the general acknowledgment that metal 
workers are still found in the villages—certainly to my personal 
knowledge in Kent and Hertfordshire—who are, at least, 
up to the best mediaeval standard. More than this, guilds 
are being formed—in Hampshire, for example—that have a 
mediaeval sayour and a modern organization. 'They have 
already helped the craftsman both financially and in tech- 
nique, for every individual craftsman is the better for a school 
as well as a marketing agency. 

% 
VILLAGE CRICKETERS. 

In spite of more ambitious and more widely advertised 
endeavours, the best form of leadership and co-operation 
tomes, as it seems to me, from Kent, and concerns not a craft 
or an art or a science, but a game. The Kent organizer 
collects at a dinner in the autumn (the date is important) 
the secretaries of the village cricket teams. They “* bear their 
lot and pay their scot” in the carouse with delight: and 
get through a great deal of business. The programmes of 
village matches are made out with true thoroughness in a 
way scareely possible in the past, even when secretaries were 
keen ; and in practice many village secretaries did not begin 
to arrange matches till the summer was upon them, and 
they were forced to play anyone they could get. Even if we 
are too serious to regard the game as of real social importance, 
this example of leadership is beyond cavil. The organizer 
appointed by the Community Council has brought together 
people who found it difficult to get into touch without this 
leadership. What was anybody’s job was nobody's jeb. 

* * * %* 
A CertTaAIN LIVELINESS. 

Increased liveliness in the life of the English village is an 
undoubted fact, due to many causes, human and mechanical ; 
to Women’s Institutes (which claim the first place); to the 
wireless ; to means of transport; to the Saturday holiday ; 
and this new liveliness needs new forms of leadership and 
organization, such as the Community Councils are well fitted 


to supply, if they can discover a principle and develop the 
right technique. Incidentally, on the subject of Women’s 
Institutes, the campaign against “ Jitter is admirable, 
The posters on the subject (especially noted the other day by 
the King and Queen) are admirable. Would it not be a good 
idea to copy the Dutch habit of posting up quatrains and 
couplets on the delight of a clean countryside? There 
used to be a charming example in the park at Haarlem. 
# * * % 

ENGuisu WINE. 

Some recent research into the history of English wine, 
which we call cider, suggests that it had its origin in Norfolk, 
a county that has again and again proved an agriculturai 
pioneer. Two quotations from contemporary records seem 
to prove this : * The Lordships of Redham and Stokeley ... 
held by the Petty Sergeantry by the tenure of paying yearly 
on Michaelmas Day . 200 Pearmain Apples and 4 Hhds. 
of wine made from Pearmains.” The date of this is a.p. 1205. 
Another record from the Manor of Banham, dated 1281, 
has it that * The Lord has a messuage containing 7 acres 
and 1 rood .. . and the herbage is worth 5,2 and the Apple 
Orchards (pomeria) are reckoned at three casks of cyder 
(dolia cysarici), price of a cask 10 

% % # 
PEARMAIN. 

Much that is of rural—and indeed dietetic 
contained in these records. 
as the local and apparently most highly prized variety, 
indicates that this apple, grown now in both Canada and 
America, is among the very aristocrats, with a came-over- 
with-the-Conqueror pride in it. The adjective Worcester 
before it indicates, of course, a later variety. Not a great 
number of the technically most characteristic cider apples 


interest 1s 


The emphasis on Pearmain, 


are, I think, grown at all in the Kast of England us they are 
in the West ; and I fancy more apples of a genera! sort have 
been used for wine-making in the East than in the West. 
Indeed, on inquiry, I could not discover that some of the 
standard cider apples or perry pears of Devon and Hereford 
had ever been tried in Norfolk or Suffolk. Would it not be 
worth the while of county horticultural stations in East 
Anglia to make experiments of the suitability of these to the 
soil and climate ? It seems tolerably certain that cider apples 
and orchards will increase in value now that methods 
have been discovered of imparting to cider, and preserving 
in it, the subtle ethers that give the best wines their bouquet. 
Would it not also have trade advantages if we resumed the 
custom of the thirteenth century and called cider wine, 
without more ado? 

* % a ws 
THe Parvent STRAWBERRY. 

Pearmain apples are old. Strawberries, as we know them, 
are singularly new. I do not think the information is as 
yet put together in any book, but the raw material for a 
history of the strawberry has been collated at Wye College. 
The strawberry, as we know it, is little more than a hundred 
years old, and is the direct product of scientifie crossing. The 
vield was more definitely and quickly increased than the subtler 
virtues. Generally speaking, it is quality, not quantity, we 
find it easier to improve. It would not be claimed either for 
Cox’s Orange Pippins or Yeoman wheat that they are super- 
eminent in bulk of produce. Incidentaily, a friend tells me 
that the finest apple he knows in size and sayour cannot be 
identified ; and only one tree is in being ! 

* HK cS 
Sun AND HARVEST. 

The year is reaching its summit with the grain harvest. 
Here and there a field of oats will fall next week. What 
promised to be an exceptionally late harvest will be normal 
in date; and should be good in quality. An oddity is the 
extreme earliness of a few fields of barley. For once in a 
way the “haysel” should be quite completed before the 
harvest begins. The crops were light, were cut early, and, 
in many cases, carried within a few days without any inter- 
mediate use of fork or tedder. One has seldom seen. such 
green haystacks in so brown a countryside. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


SANCTITY OF TREATIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—I entirely agree with your editorial note that the 
decision by the Council of the League of Nations not to 
perform its duty under the Treaty of Trianon in the matter 
of the dispute between the Hungarian Optants and Rumania 
is deplorable. As Sir Robert Gower, M.P., in the letter 
which you published from him last week points out, the 
Council is apparentiy not only acquiescing in Rumania 
tearing up that part of the Treaty which that State finds it 
inconvenient to perform, but is itself refusing to carry out 
that portion of it which gives to the Council the definite 
administrative function of ensuring the effective working of 
the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal set up by the Treaty. 

It is quite impossible to regard the recent decision of the 
Council of the League as definite and final, or to suppose 
that the Council itself regards it as such. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations was entered into “ in order to promote 
internatione] co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security by (inter alia) the firm establishment 
of the understanding of international law as the actual rule 
of conduct among governments and by the maintenance of 
justice and a scrupulous regard for all treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organized peoples one with another.’ (The italics 
are mine.) Should the Council's decision be of a final nature 
it will be diametrically in opposition to the terms of the 
Covenant itself. Moreover, apart from the most serious 
and dangerous precedent to which Sir Robert Gower refers 
in his letter, and which the Council of the League will create 
if it allows, nay assists, Rumania deliberately and flagrantly to 
flout its definite treaty obligations, there is the equally if 
not more important consideration that the honour of this 
and the other countries who were parties to the Treaty of 
Trianon and who are represented on the Council of the League 
will be tarnished if the present so-called decision is adhered to. 

Great Britain is a party to that Treaty and is therefore 
under a clear obligation to use all legitimate means to see 
that it is carried out, and most emphatically she cannot, 
consistently with the maintenance of her honour, be a party 
to its repudiation or evasion by another of the High Con- 
tracting Powers. In the past this country has been most 
zealous, and willing to make great sacrifice, in support of 
treaties to which it is a party, and it is impossible to imagine 
that from considerations of political expediency our Govern- 
ment will permit itself to depart from that high standard of 
international morality which up to now has been the invariable 
basis of her policy whichever party may have been in power. 
I join with Sir Robert Gower in expressing the hope that 
the representatives of the Great Powers, particularly those of 
Great Britain, will hesitate long before persisting in any course 
which can be construed as an acquiescence in the evasion by 
Rumania of her solemn obligations contained in a Treaty 
to which they were partics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Hopkin Morris, 

House of Commons. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 

[To the Editer of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—-May I trespass on your space again in order to apologize 
to Mr. E. F’. Benson for my * earnestness ” ? In defence I can 
only plead that my own miseducation is of more recent date 
than his! I really must assure him that I don’t imagine that 
by “ trailing clouds of glory ” Wordsworth meant “ trailing 
clouds of French grammur.’ Indeed, Mr. E. F. Benson's 
Aristotelianly sharp distinction between “ psychical” and 
“ intellectual” preknowledge may offer an explanation of his 
failure to understand Dr. Lyttelton’s meaning. There are 
some who believe that education is more than a mere * intel- 
lectual”” process. Would the Parthenon frieze (recommended 
in an article on “ Classical Education” in your issue of 
July 7th) appeal only to the “ intellectual” part of a boy's 
nature—assuming such a distinction can be drawn? There 
are some who cannot share Mr. E. F. Benson's complacent 
detachment in watching the “ visionary gleam” and the 


the Editor 


“vision splendid” “ fade away with mental and physical 
growth,” but try to preserve the child’s natural interest in, 
and aptitude for, almost any form of learning, even if it 
should involve for a time an interest in the worthless and 
despised tadpole. There are even some who believe that a 
child who understands a * flower in the crannied wall,” even 
if it is ** the meanest flower that blows,” is more truly educated 
than a child, or man, whose mind is crammed with the un- 
digested grammar or vocabulary of some foreign language, 
Something of this kind was suggested by the author of the 
article on * Classical Education “ when he remarked that in 
some cases chess or a cross-word puzzle is better food for the 
mind than Cicero or Xenophon. I remain, therefore, un: 
repentantly romantic in my belief that those methods which 
work on the basis of what a boy already pessesses (whether 
“intellectually,” or ‘* psychically,’ or emotionally or 
morally) are essentially superior to those which work cn the 
basis of natural ignorance and indolence. I can imagine 
Socrates explaining to Mr. E. F. Benson * what Dr. Lytte!ton 
means” by some exasperatingly simple analogy, pointing 
out perhaps that coats hang better on pegs than on blank 
walls. If Mr. E. F. Benson believes this principle to be 
unsound, the onus probandi, I repeat, is on him. 

I fear that, in his almost indecent haste to expose my 
abysmal ignorance of an ancient and none too relevant system 
of education on which our information is at best scanty, Mr. 
E. F. Benson overlooked the main point of my letter, and 
that despite my italics. The point was that * as a fact” the 
incomprehensible principle works. Children can learn without 
the aid of a sledge-hammer or even a syringe. Dr. Lyttelton 
has referred Mr. Benson to one of several sources of practical 
information. As to how the miracle happens, I confess I share 
Mr. E. F. Benson's ignorance; perhaps even the miracle- 
workers themselves are equally ignorant. I merely mentioned 
the “Immortality Ode” as a poet’s expression of an 
empirically observed occurrence. 

Perhaps practical results will be the most satisfactory 
answer to Mr. E. F. Benson’s other difliculty. I think he 
exaggerates the difference between learning what one likes 
and liking what one learns. The properly controlled ** Mason 
child * seems to find his way in good time to those subjects 
which we call necessary. 

Finally, while in my comparative youth and inexperience 
I can hardly venture to offer help to Mr. E. F. Benson in his 
search for a “‘ more rational’ system of education, I may 
perhaps refer him to the admirable article on * Classical 
Education ” which I have already mentioned. Its author 
curiously uses the same name and initials as the writer of the 
original letter which roused my “* earnest exasperation.’—I 
am, Sir, &c., L. H. Scorr. 

King William's College, I.0.M. 


[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 

Srr,—Setting aside lessons in the science of politics and in 
philosophy to be learnt from the ancient classics, as these 
ean be only slightly touched on at school, the educational 
value of the study of ancient Greek and Latin would appear 
to be mainly twofold. (1) They are unrivalled instruments 
in training the mind in habits of accuracy and in logical 
thinking. (2) Through the “ loveliness’ enshrined in their 
literature, these languages may be the means of training the 
taste and of opening the eyes of youth to the joy and splendour 
of great writing. 

Mr. Benson—probably overrating the power of the im- 
mature mind to appreciate great thoughts expressed in a 
foreign tongue—lays stress on the second, and depreciatcs 
the first; though the first might be represented as the 
schoolmaster to lead us to the second, and I venture to assert 
that there is a stage at which a boy likes the “ crabbed ” 
Greek language and its ‘** odd characters,” before he is capable 
of appreciating its literature. It is possible that, when 
Mr. Benson was at school, too much time was spent on the 
minutiae of grammar, and the verbal trees obscured the 
splendour of the literary wood, but I doubt if he is aware 
of the changes which have taken place in this respect. 
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Some schools are more conservative than others, and the 
methods in vogue vary, but speaking generally much more 
attention is given to the subject-matter of the classics than 
of old—certainly less to grammar. Many school books are 
admirably and attractively edited —with photographs of 
Greek sculpture or vases, efc., or of scenes where great events 
were enacted—and made easy with vocabularies and literary 
appreciations. These facilities, it is true, are sometimes 
excessive. 

Several schools act Greek or Latin plays and boys are 
occasionally eneouraged to read good English translations. 
Libraries, corridors and class rooms are frequently adorned 
with casts from the antique and fine photographs of such 
places as the Acropolis or the Forum. Greek and Roman 
history are intelligently taught and an honest attempt is 
made to help boys to appreciate the beauties of classical 
literature and to visualize the times and people of which 
they are reading. 

Mr. Benson says that classical teaching begins at the 
wrong end and seems to think that a boy ought to start 
his adventures in the Greek language by plunging into “ the 
Chorus in Ocdipus Coloneus.’ This, of course, could only 
be done in translation. An able boy of some age and previous 
culture might enjoy the process and might be stimulated 
thereby to make further excursions into translations from 
the classics, if he could find them; but he would be no 
whit nearer a knowledge of the Greek language, which 
many competent authorities —including apparently Mr. Benson 
himself—-consider a valuable acquisition, and which can only 
be gained by assiduous application, begun generally at an 
early age. This application is itself of great value, even 
if its results are small, and is the only means of attaining 
to the high intellectual joys which lurk in Greek literature. 
I think, too, that Mr. Benson unduly depreciates the old 
method of teaching these languages, which, though modified 
and supplemented, as I have indicated, is still partly in vogue 
and which he calls * sterile.” 

As a training of the mind, and as a foundation for the 
learning of modern languages, it is much to have been drilled 
into the habit of accuracy in observing grammatical forms 
and the right structure of sentences in languages so logical 
as Latin and so subtle as Greek. Accurate analysis of language 
may be said to be at the root of the appreciation of literature. 


Ik. E. C. 


—iIam, Sir, &ce., 


WAR AND FORCE 
[To ithe Editor of the Svecraxyvor.] 

Sir,—It is very much to be wished that Rear-Admiral J. D, 
Allen would refrain from making public the fact that a British 
flag officer can be profoundly ignorant of the ABC of sea 
warfare in its most elementary aspects. In his letter in 
the Spectator of July 21st he aflirms that “ battleships 
and submarines are for war, whereas cruisers are for police 
purposes.” There is no such a_ differentiation. The 
object of a ship of war, whether a “ battleship,” a “ cruiser,” 
a “ destroyer ” (which, incidentally, he does not mention), or 
a submarine, is to overcome the armed force of an enemy who 
is attempting to do, or enable to be done, something prejudicial 
to the national interests. The object, in fact, is to fight. 
Occasionally the fighting is against a piratical attack, and we 
call it police work : but the vessel which conducts it may be a 
submarine, as she was in a recent case in Chinese waters, or a 
cruiser (which Admiral Allen says “ is for police purposes ”’) 
may be in battle in the Heligoland Bight, off the Dogger Bank, 
or in the Skagerrack. Are those “ police’? purposes? Was 
the Shah a battleship or a cruiser when in police duty she 
engaged the Huascar? Is the scouting duty of a fleet a 
police duty ? Were the Australian cruisers engaged on 
police duty when they escorted Australian troops to New 
Guinea or to Europe? Does he know that the old squadrons 
of ships of the line were classified as “* cruisers * ? 

The fact obviously is that Admiral J. D. Allen is writing 
upon a subject with which he is inadequately acquainted— 
namely, the science of war at sea. May I commend to him a 
few months’ study before he presumes to dictate in these 
pontifical terms to his compatriots ?7—I am, Sir, &c., 


HH. W. R. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In the articles of * Crusader ~~ and ** Medoc,” as also in 
most of the correspondence on ** The Conquest of Cancer,” 
there is the suggestion that the medical profession is to be 
blamed, if not for the increasing mortality, then at least for 
the increased incidence of cancer. The latter reproach is 
justified, and in this way: The efforts of this contemptible 
body of men have resuited, in the last fifty years, in the 
addition of ten years to everybody’s expectation of life. 
Cancer is a disease of late middle age, and more people survive 
diphtheria, smalli-pox, “inflammation of the bowels,” &c., 
nowadays to have it. 

The professional students are criticized for not having 
discovered the * cause’ of cancer. The ultimate cause, by 
common consent, of all biological phenomena is unknown ; 
that which we call the cause of anything consists in one or 
more links in the chain of circumstances leading up to the 
event. I submit that those engaged in research are not 
wasting their time if they succeed in discovering some of these 
links, of however little apparent practical value. 

Certain facts about the disease we do know, and one is that 
af the primary growth is discovered and removed early enough 
the disease will not recur. We should not expect this to be the 
case if cancer were due to a general diseased condition of the 
blood and tissues as suggested by your centributor. Let us 
therefore make use of this fact that we know and take steps 
to have our cancers diaynosed early. 

The responsibility of the Press in publishing misleading 
and inaccurate information about cancer, and in accepting 
advertisements of * quack ” cures, is a heavy one in that in 
this way they encourage victims to procrastinate the only 
reliable means of cure we know-—— early removal or destruction 
of the primary growth. Cancer is rarely painful in its early 
stages and consequently dees not compel attention to itself; 
it may, however, produce some slight symptom which will 
betray its presence, opportunely, to one who has some 
If people would only consult their 
doctors as soon as they felt something was wrong, instead of 
clutching at the straws thrown to them by the Press, the 
mortality of cancer would soon fall to a reasonable point.—I 
am, Sir, &c., os Ec Bs 


experience of the disease. 


[To the Editor of the Spucratror.] 
Sir,—In his lines of criticism of ** Crusader,’ Mr. Cuthbert 
Lockyer himseif distorts the * truth” he twis 
(1) The average primary mortality in over 


» invokes ! 


hree thousand 
cases of extended operation for cancer of the womb was 


t 

72 per cent. (lowest 5°2 per cent., highest 39°7 per cent.). 
It varies, of course, with the experience of the operator, and 
with his * operability rate,” 7.e., whether he operates on, or 
refuses treatment for, many advanced patients. Contrasted 
with this, there is but a decimal point of mortality in radiation 
treatment, and advanced cases are treated in large numbers. 

(2) Only an ostrich-like hiding of the head in the sand can 
deny that there has been for many years, and is now, a 
* rivalry ” between purely surgical and radiation methods of 
treating cancer. True, some of the best results have been 
gained by combined methods ; but specially in cancer of the 
skin, tongue, larynx, womb and breast the purely surgical 
position has been challenged by radiologists; and, as was 
pointed out in the excellent leader of the Times of Monday, 
July 16th, this was one of the main interests of the London 
Cancer Conference, and recent medical literature will be found 
to show how far that challenge promises to be successful in the 
more accessible sites in which cancer is found.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. UH. DouGLas WEBSTER 
(M.D., M.R.C.P.E.). 
10 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 


A REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir.—The difficulty as regards unemployment in England is 
not that there are too many people in the country ; there is 
no reason why 45,000,600 people in England should not live 
in as great comfort as 35,000,000. We have the necessary 
natural resources at our disposal, seeing that the British 
Empire is open to us. The difficulty is one of organization. 
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If we could imagine a single director entrusted with the 
organization of industry, he would be faced with the questions : 
What luxuries shall we produce ? Shall it be motor cars for 
all? Shall we have a concert hall and an orchestra in every 
town; a village hall, well built of brick or stone, in every 
village ? Shall we have numerous battleships, or an immense 
number of airplanes ? Shall we provide every house, bunga- 
low, and cottage with hot water, heat, and electric light ? 
Shall we build more cathedrals and hospitals? Perhaps we 
can do all this, if we work hard. Perhaps it would be best 
if we only let men work thirty-five hours a week, so that they 
should not produce too much, and at the same time have 
plenty of leisure to enjoy the good things we are able to 
provide for them. 

All this may seem fanciful and visionary, but it illustrates 
the economic possibilities of the situation. In fact, it would 
seem that all our troubles are due to the fact that we do not 
produce and consume sufficient luxuries. 

The production of luxuries is now the key to pro- 
sperity. Of course, there is the greatest possible difference 
between different luxuries, and I use the word in the widest 
sense, to include everything which is not actually necessary. 
We cannot be prosperous unless we kecp busy. We sometimes 
read of the construction of Westminster Abbey and Salisbury 
Cathedral being an indication of the prosperity of England in 
the thirteenth century. I suggest that the building of 
cathedrals at this time was not the result of prosperity, but 
the cause. It was because of men’s enterprise in undet- 
taking great buildings that prosperity resulted. 

How can we secure the necessary enterprise now ? I suggest 
that we form a limited liability company to undertake all 
necessary measures to deal with our present emergency. We 
must have as directors men of acknowledged integrity and 
business ability, and it is important that the company should 
have the support, as far as possible, of statesmen of all parties. 
Subscription to the shares of this company should be urged 
upon the whole people as a patriotic duty, much as if it were 
a subscription to a war loan. It would be a business invest- 
ment, but it would also be more; it would be a relief of 
distress which has deeply moved the country ; and it would 
be an insurance against increased rates and taxes, against 
labour troubles, and against Bolshevism. 

The choice of enterprises to be undertaken would require 
most careful consideration. I would suggest that we should 
begin by operating large stone quarries in various parts of 
the country. Miners, especially, would soon make excellent 
quarrymen, and we could be accumulating large stores of 
good building stone to be used later on in buildings that 
would remain for centuries as monuments of the enterprise 
which brought prosper*y to the country in the first half of 
the twentieth century. Then could we not arrange, by a 
combination of government and private enterprise, to rebuild 
many of the worst parts of our cities? Trade unions need 
not fear such work ; it would be absolutely an extra, which 
could not have been undertaken in the ordinary course of 
things. The work would naturally be spread over a period 
of twenty years or more, so that no sudden influx of men 
into the regular building trade need be feared. Moreover, 
this work would soon bring on a demand for large quantities 
of goods, from nails to kitchen stoves and all kinds of furniture ; 
workers in existing trades would be benefited ; they would 
themselves have more money for houses and furniture, and 
we should be in the middle of a boom in trade. The company 
might also undertake some scheme of settiement in the 
Dominions, under proper management and supervision. But 
I need not enter further into the merits of particular enter- 
prises. The point is that enterprise in some form, courageously 
carried out on a large scale, is the one possible way of relieving 
the present unemployment, which is a disgrace to the country. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. P. Carrer. 

Kennett Hall, Newmarket, Suffolk. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,—In a recent issue of Harper's Magazine was an article by 
one whom the Editor describes as a distinguished American 


man of science, with an international reputation in biology, 
In the course of his article the writer says :— 

“On the whole, the cheap and unskilled labourers who have been 
imported in vast numbers represent the poorest stock of the nations 
and races from which they were drawn. We have thus assembled 
in this country [America] many of the worst representatives of all 
the races of mankind.” 

In a later issue of the Daiiy Express an American lawyer 
says :— 

“The crime jungles of the United States, as a result of 
indiscriminate immigration and the mighty uprush of development, 
are ferocious and formidable to a degree unparalleled elsewhere in 
the civilised world.” 

Further on, in the same article, the writer refers to the Unitcd 
States as “a crime-ridden country with the highest murder 
and crimes of violence rate in the world.” In Great Britain, 
the master-crooks are mostly aliens, or controlled by aliens. 

Our housing problem in London is entirely due to the 
hordes of aliens flooding most districts, causing fictitious 
rents for poor people. Without our huge alien population, 
there would be no housing problem. Our hospitals and 
asylums are filled with aliens and the children of aliens. We 
have aliens on the dole, and on parish relief. They change 
their names in the most unblushing manner, usually adopting 
Seottish mames. Their impudence is simply colossal. The 
wretched Englishman sometimes wonders if this is his country 
or theirs. 

In short, the alien menace is the most serious thing facing 
Great Britain and the United States to-day, and it will have to 
be dealt with, or each country will have to face an upheaval 
such as it has never known.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. STANLEY Suaw, 
Captain, late Middlesex Regiment. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

[We do not agree with our correspondent as to the extent 
of the alien menace. There is no analogy between the alien 
problem in the United States and with us. In America it is 
a very real one because nearly fifteen per cent. of the popu- 
lation is foreign born. In England the foreign-born population 
is not more than 300.000, or considerably less than one per 
cent., and apart from London and one or two other large 
centres there are practically no aliens. It is not fair to say 
that the housing problem is entirely due to “aliens flooding 
most districts.’ It is nothing of the kind. In certain 
districts overcrowding has been aggravated by the presence 
of aliens, but in many of the worst slums in Great Britain 
there are no foreigners, unless the writer regards Southern 
Irish as “aliens..—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE R.S.P.C.A. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

S1r,—-The delay which must occur before a General Meeting 
of the R.S.P.C.A. can be held gives time for tempers to cool 
and for all parties to consider the interests of the animals 
themselves. It seems clear that the constitution of the 
Society is obsolete. Might not the existing dissatisfaction, 
which is very widespread and is not confined to the extremists, 
be allayed and might not agreement and harmony be reached 
by the devising of a democratic constitution which would 
give all members an effective vote ? 

Three types of constitution have to be consicered. (1) The 
traditional constitution vests the power of electing the Council 
in the hands of a small and haphazard minority of members, 
namely, those who are in a position to attend an afternoon 
meeting in London. Such a meeting cannot be representative, 
and the arrangement must inevitably lead, sooner or later, to 
the difliculties which we are experiencing at present. (2) By 
Lord Banbury’s proposed constitution the election of the 
Council would in effect be vested in the sole hands of the 
Chairman for the time being. Proxy cards stamped on 
both sides at the Society's expense were issued to all members. 
The name of Lord Banbury as proxy was printed on these 
cards. The stamping of the cards imposed an obligation to 
return them; few provincial members could find alternative 
proxies at short notice ; probably fewer still understood the 
effect of what they were asked to do; and the printing of 
Lord Banbury’s name—an arrangement open to the strongest 
possible criticism in all the circumstances—had its inevitable 
effect. I understand that if the proxies go forward Lord 
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Banbury can swamp all possible votes, so that there will be 
no need to put any resolution or election to the vote at the 
Annual Meeting. We shall merely ask Lord Banbury to 
decide the matter for us. (8) The only democratic method 
available in the circumstances is a fairly managed postal 
ll. It has been objected that this method involves blind 
voting, but the objection can be met by allowing each can- 
didate or his supporters to circulate an election address of 
five hundred words at the Society’s expense. Frivolous can- 
didatures could be checked by requiring a dozen nominations 
for each candidate.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Heme. 
14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, London, N.3. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

§ir,— For heaven's sake—or rather for the sake of ‘“ the 
animals **—let us have done with these wretched bickerings 
between personal (human) enemies. A man burned a mouse 
alive in a candle flame the other day. Did any of your 
correspondents who are so busy slanging each other hear 
about it 7—I am, Sir, &c., THe Mowse’s FRIEND. 

[We agree ; but presumably it was the Scciety, doing its duty 
by the mouse, that Icd to the prosecution of the man.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


WESTMINSTER HOUSING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the SrrcTator.] 
Sin,-—It is always disagreeable to suggest any defects in a 
scheme that is supported by men and women of good will, 
and I therefore hesitate to express any doubts with regard 
to the wisdom of the appeal published by you on July 14th, 
asking the public to give £32,000 in order to buy two acres 
of land on which to erect working-class houses at Westminster- 

I only venture to write this letter because in the course of 
my investigations in the London slums, the results of which 
you published in a series of articles some months ago, I 
learnt the great power for increasing health and happiness 
in poor districts that exists in £32,000, if ct is properly spent. 
But Mr. Davidson and the others who have signed the appeal 
for the Westminster Housing Association omit several 
questions of vital importance, and in consequence there 
are many who fear that the £32,000, if it is subscribed, may 
not be wisely expended. When we remember that the average 
price of land bought for 400,000 houses under the Addison 
Act, that is so often regarded as being unduly extravagant, 
was only £187 an acre, the price of £16,660 an acre defended 
as reasonable for Westminster seems excessive and even 
fantastic. Land laid out with roads and drains can be 
bought to-day within half an hour's journey of the House of 
Commons at £500 an acre, and only very urgent reasons could 
justify spending over thirty times this sum for working- 
class sites. 

Many of us are puzzled, too, as to why this particular site 
at Pulford Street has remained undeveloped for so many 
years. If it is a bargain, why has not private enterprise 
bought ? It is rumoured, however, that it consists of made-up 
land, that the river runs perilously near, that there may be 
an underground stream, and that consequently the expenses 
for making foundations on this site would be unduly costly. 
Has Mr. Davidson fully considered these possible liabilities ? 

Again, what exactly is the plan of the Committee ? The 
raising of £32,000 for the site is only the first step. Even if 
the second step of providing foundations at reasonable charges 
is taken, there will be the problem of erecting high and 
therefore costly buildings on a very small site. If rents are 
to be charged within the reach of unskilled artisans, a heavy 
annual loss appears to be inevitable. Who will pay this loss ? 

Again. how do Mr. Davidson and his colleagues propose 
to select the tenants, and can they guarantee that over 
crowding in the future will be prevented in the houses from 
which the tenants are taken ? 

Looking at the question as an impartial observer, I cannot 
resist suggesting tentatively :— 

(1) That £32,000, subscribed by generous individuals whose 
resources for charity are obviously limited, could be better ex- 
pended by neighbouring housing associations at work on 
wregaaatie within a few minutes’ walk of Westminster 

ridge. 

(2) That the Westminster Housing Association might well follow 
the policy to which, Sir, you have given your editorial blessing, of 
¢o-operating with the local authority, rather than attempting a 


scheme which appears, on the evidence so far given to the 
public, to be unduly wasteful and badly thought out. 
—I am, Sir, &c., B. S. Townror, 

53 Netherhall Gardens, NW. 

[The questions our correspondent asks as to lack of private 
enterprise ‘in developing the Pulford Street site and as to the 
* exact plan of the Committee ” are, we think, reasonable and 
pertinent, and call for reasoned answers before the appeal 
goes further. We must also point out that Westminster, 
with its rating powers, has no sound plea for the charity of the 
London County Council at the expense, for example, of Stepney 
and Shoreditch.—Epb. Spectator.| 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
|To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—I wonder if your correspondent, C. H. Miller, has ever 
heard of the League of Skilled Housecraft. Members of the 
League are trained in their situations : they have a text-book 
to study and are examined theoretically and practically in 
the various duties of domestic service. Those who pass the 
examination receive a certificate and a badge, and may 
wear the neat dark blue uniform of the League. All par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the League 
of Skilled Housecraft, Townsend House, 1 Greycoat Place, 
S.W.1, where a list of certificated maids is kept.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ELLEN C, Tait. 


Lismullen, Oricnial Road, Woking. 


RAILWAYS AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The correspondence in recent issues on alleged sliort- 
comings of the railways overlooks certain factors which should 
be borne in mind. Week-end tickets are available from 
midday Friday until Monday night, or Sunday if desired, a 
week-end long enough to suit all to whom a reduced fare is of 
any consequence. There are few commodities to-day which 
are cheaper compared with pre-war prices than railway fares, 
and week-end tickets at little over half the ordinary return 
fare were evidently an inducement to the fifteen million 
people who took advantage of them last year. 

The tourist tickets referred to by * W. L.,” which gave the 
holder the right to break his journey practically anywhere 
en route, are still in operation and over four million people 
used them in 1927. Cheap day fares, long-distance period, 
day and half-day excursions on a scale hitherto unknown are 
now given, trips by rail, road and steamer, sightseeing trips 
to works, liners, and historic places, and express non-stop 
excursion trains on which meals are provided on the outward 
and return journeys are running to various parts of the country 
every week. A typical excursion is that from Glasgow to 
London, over eight hundred miles, for twenty-five shillings, 
with restaurant cars and other comforts provided. In 
numerous other ways the railways have shown themselves 
enterprising and alert, and although the long years of quasi- 
monopoly they enjoyed unfitted them to adapt themselves 
readily to the conditions brought about by the new methods 
of transport, I claim, as a railwayman, that they are showing 
a spirit of virility and enterprise in the quest for more 
economical and effective means of meeting the requirements 


of industry and the public.—If am, Sir, &c., Ss Ws Be 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
PLANTS IN FROST AND DROUGHT 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In the * Country Life” notes of your issue of April 
28th last, Sir W. Beach Thomas, in dealing with “* Smudges ” 
for fruit, and the water versus frost principle, reminded me 
of a treatment for protecting sweet-peas I saw in Natal 
several years ago, during frosty weather. Smudges were 
built ready overnight on the east side of the rows of plants, 
and just before sunrise were kindled, the result being a 
protective smoke screen between the plants, which were in 
full bloom. and the sun. At the same time the hoses were 
set going spraying the plants thoroughly, not to supply lost 
moisture, but to wash off the frost crystals before the sun’s 
rays found their way through. 

The motive was to eliminate all signs of frost on the leaves 
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and flowers by the time the smoke screen disappeared, because 
it was found, if the sun reached the blooms while frost particles 
were still adhering, the result was a burnt bloom due to the 
frost acting as a burning glass to the sun. As the cultivation 
of the sweet peas was on a large scale with plants standing 
nine to ten feet high, it would have been an expensive business 
to erect portable sunshades, say of hessian. Consequently 
the smoke screen was resorted to, to act as a sunshade during 
the time taken to apply the water spray to all the rows, and 
not as a means of warmth, as in the case of the grower at 
Evesham with his orchard. 

The potato grower referred to by Sir W. Beach Thomas 
was not supplying lost moisture to his plants by means of 
his watering-can, but washing off the frost before the sun 
had time to use the crystals as lenses and so burn the plants. 
If the plants required moisture on their leaves to save them 
from blackening, surely they would have obtained it when 
the frost crystals thawed out with the rise of temperature. 
I have seen lettuces saved from burning through frost by the 
same method, viz., the watering-can or hose, provided the 
water is applied at the right time—-i.e., before the sun has 
any power. The warmer the water applied, the better the 
results, provided it is not too warm, because then the thawing 
of the frost is thoroughly assured.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pretoria, Transvaal, BurNiInG Gass. 


OCTAVIA HILL 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Sin,—Your statement that “ were funds available to demolish 
all the slums of Great Britain and manage them on Octavia 
Hiill lines, the great majority of the rehoused population would 
not relapse ~ is borne out by the experience of the remarkable 
rehousing work now in progress at Amsterdam. 

Before the War a determined effort had been initiated, 
with State and municipal assistance, to eradicate slums, 
especially cellar dwellings. A town-planning scheme cover- 
ing many acres was arranged on the outskirts of the city. 
The War checked progress and greatiy added to the cost of 
building. The cost rose from 100 per cent. in 1914 to 300 per 
cent. in 1918, 350 per cent. in 1919. Since then it has fallen, 
but still remains 70 per cent. higher than in 1914. 

In spite of all difficulties, by January Ist, 1928, no less 
than 28,648 dwellings had been built and were in occupation, 
and a further 3,424 dwellings were planned and in course of 
erection. 

The Octavia Hiil system has been adopted over the whole 
planned extension of the city. It is carried out by fifteen 
inspectors, of which fourteen are women, with six assistants. 
It is of interest to Londoners to know that many Toynbee 
houses have been erected, and that there are several children’s 
playgrounds. 

An official report dated May, 1928, states that special 
attention is given by the Octavia Hill inspectors to the cases of 
families who have been removed from condemned houses and 
cellar dwellings. It states that good results have already 
been achieved, but adds that “final results can only be 
achieved after some years of painstaking effort.” 

The pioneer work of Miss Octavia Hill serves humanity.— 
I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK WHELEN, 

63 St. James's Street, SW.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Sprmir or Uniryv. 

My sense of fitness is violated when I see the Powers com- 
placently putting their signatures to a Pact which is hollowness 
incarnate. The spirit is to remain the same; words are to 
be lifted on to a pedestal. France is required to make no 
concessions ; America is not to budge in the Debt attitude ; 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania are to continue on their relent- 
less courses ; Italy is not expected to mitigate her accentuated 
nationalism—nothing that makes for division is to be changed. 
Peace, which is another word for Unity, is simply to ensue 
from a mere setting to paper of a profession. Concession alone 
can form the basis of Peace, not profession. Let it not be 
contended that even in existing conditions a Pact is better than 
no Pact. I hold it is not, emphatically. And for this reason: 


ay, 


it will stand in the way of a natural development of the Peace 
aspiration. America will pay dearly for this precipitate Peace 
experiment, and next to America, Britain.—GaBrieL Wetrs, 
14 Pall Mall, S.W. 

STONYHURST SCHOOL. 

May I be permitted to point out to your reviewer what 
appears to me to be an error in his review entitled * The 
English Educational System” on page 801 of vour issue of 
May 26th? He writes, ** Much has been done to clear the 
chaos of a hundred years. Then there were two universities 
and seven public schools (Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, Shrewsbury, and Rugby).” He 
has omitted from his list the name of the first, and still the 
largest, Catholic public school in England—I mean Stonyhurst, 
which opened its doors in 1794.—R. P. 5S. WALKER, Alor 
Station, Kedah, Malay States. 

A CARLYLE ANECDOTE. 

There is an often repeated story concerning Carlyle to 
the effect that when in the presence of Queen Victoria he 
remarked, ‘I am getting an old man, I shal! just sit down.” 
I recently asked the great man’s nephew whether there was 
any truth in this. The following is what really happened, 
When presented the Sage requested permission to sit down, 
a request willingly granted. The only error on the visitor's 
part was that he plumped down one of the legs of his chair 
on the Royal skirt, so that Her Maiesty presently found 
herself a prisoner !—H. M. Forwes, 111 Great Russell Street, 
Ww.c. 

A Tamer Rep SQuirnret. 

A red squirrel comes every morning when I am at breakfast 
for his nuts which he takes from my hand, and sits eating them 
on the window-sill, and pokes his nose in each time he wants 
another. His capacity for nuts is enormous for such a small 
creature. After his meal, he drinks from the pigeons’ bath, 
and drives the birds away if they are there. Is it usual ior 
the red squirrel to become so tame %—S. S. 


CacGep Birps is tur Hear Wave. 

May I appeal to any of your readers who may have caged 
birds not to hang their cages out on walls where thcy 
are exposed to the sun’s rays, or at least to give adequate 
shade over the tops of the cages? Birds suffer intensely from 
exposure to the blazing sun, and in their natural state get 
under cover during the heat of the day. During the heat 
wave many cages could be seen hanging on walls which must 
have been grillingly hot, and I should also like to appeal to 
bird-lovers to send to me for free literature to give or send to 
houses where such cases are seen —it is not deliberate cruelty, 
but ignorance and thoughtlessness that causes much prevent- 
able suffering. (Miss) MarGarer Brapisu, Hon. Treasurer, 
The R.S.P.C.A. Caged Bird Poster Fund, 95 Park Road, 
Chiswick, London, W.4. 


Lighter Lyrics 
Dancing Ledges, Dorset 


*Dancinc Ledges, Dancing Ledges, 
Have you been to Dancing Ledges ? 
O’er the fields and through the hedges, 
Past the bog beli-heather edges, 

By the brook with flowering sedges, 
That's the way to Dancing Ledges! 
Have you been to Dancing Ledges?” 


* To the Ledges I've not been, 
And the dancing ne‘er have seen, 
Nor traced the track that lies between 
Moor and mere of silver sheen, 
Nor come to where the Ledges lean 
High o’er the sea of glinting green 
Nor have I seen the Fairy Queen 
Who dances on the Ledges’ edges, 
Madly twirls on Dancing Ledges. 
—‘ Have you been to Dancing Ledges ?’” 


D. M. H. 
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Some Books 


DcrinGc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Jimes Book Club have been :—Ficrion: Swan Song, by 
John Galsworthy ; The Runagaies Club, by John Buchan: 
We Forget Because We Must, by W. B. Maxwell; Eddy and 
Edouard, by Baroness von Hutten; The Unpleasaniness at 
the Bellona Club, by Dorothy L. Savers; Gold Dust, by 
Edward Holstius. Non-Ficrion: The Memoirs of Queen 
Hortense, 2 vols.. edited by Prince Napoleon; Lenin, by 
Valeriu Marcu; The Paganism in our Christianity, by Arthur 
Weigall; Correspondence of Catherine the Great when Grand 
Duchess, translated and edited by the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. 
Langford-Brooke; Why JI Believe in Personal Inianorialitis, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge ; English Prose Style, by Herbert Read. 
* * + x 


John C. Frémont explored in the days when Indians were 
still the enemies of all white men, making descents on their 
camps and collecting their scalps, and Mr. Alan Nevins tells 
the story well in Frémont: The Wests Greatest Adventurer. 
(Harper, 45s.) To Frémont more than any 
other man was due the pacification and organization of 
California. He was a man of great energy and resolution. 
He had with him, too, the famous Kit Carson, skilled in 
Indian customs and master of woodcraft. Kit’s quickness and 
intuition were proverbial. “* For many consecutive years,” 
he said, ** I never slept under the roof of a house or gazed 
on the face of a white woman.’ Famous as an explorer, 
Frémont in his later career both as politician and as general 
must be called a failure. 

* * ° *x 


2 vols. 


The topography of Old London is a subject that interests 
many people, but it has been confused by a succession of 
careless writers, cach copying his predecessor's mistakes, 
However, a few serious students, like Mr. Walter G. Bell and 
the late Mr. C. L. Kingsford, have shown that exact results 
can be obtained by those who patiently search London's very 
copious records. With this small band we must class Dr, 
Kenneth Rogers, who has followed up his study of the * Boar's 
Head’ in Eastcheap with a most valuable little book on The 
Mermaid and Mitre Taverns in Gld London (Homeland Asso- 
ciation, 10s. 6d.). He proves definitely for the first time that 
the famous ‘ Mermaid,” frequented by the wits of Shakespeare’ s 
day, was in Bread Street. on the west side and nearly opposite 
St. Mildred’s Church. The property belonged, and still 
belongs, to the Fishmongers’ Cempany. In Shakespeare's 
day the tavern was kept by William Williamson, vintner. Dr. 
Regers has collected much curious information about the 
de-en other *Mermaids* and the many * Mitres °—not least 
of them Dr. Johnson's house of call in Fleet Street. The book 
is well illustrated with tokens and signs. 

* rk * * 

Three parts of Professor Fay’s Great Britain from Adam 
Smith to the Prescut Day (Longman’s, 12s. 6d.) are devoted 
to Finance from Walpole to Joseph Chamberlain, to a 
discussion of the growth within the period of trade and 
means of transport. and to a review of the improved methods 
of agriculture and the development of modern industry. The 
concluding section, which in particular commends itself to us, 
considers the reactions of Industrialism with special regard to 
modern co-operative methods and mass-production. The 
author, a Cambridge man, has the advantage of being able 
to look at economic problems from the point of view of a pro- 
fessor in Toronto University : he proclaims his ambition to 
promote mutual knowledge between Great Britain and 
Canada, and to make ** Great Britain, through Canada, see 
steadfastly the essential friendliness of the U.S.A. towards the 
rest of the English-speaking world “—points in which we 
heartily concur, as our readers know. This is a valuable 
book, which we regret we have not space to deal with more 
fully. 

* * ** *% 

We suspect that Mr. Robert Nicholls’s object in writing 
Under the Yew (Secker, 5s.) was rather that of an artist 
interested in the rhythms and balanced phrases of an 
eighteenth-century prose style than of a moralist desirous of 


of the Week 


thrusting his improving story upon us. The moral is 
suggested clearly enough by a subsidiary title, The Gambler 
Transformed ; but somehow we do not take much interest in 
the gambler’s transformation, and perhaps we are not meant 
to. The scenes of feverish excitement which take place at 
the gambling table in the house on the downs are painted with 
skill and feeling, and one’s curiosity is sustained right up to 
the moment when the narrator * stepped into the dazzling 
moonlight “ a ruined man. This five-shilling book is not 
much more than a long short-story, but as a finished piece of 
imaginative work, in a style which is to-day refreshing, we 
can recommend it. 
oa *€ * * 


It is not true that the Quarterly Review * snuffed out * 


Keats with its article on Endymion, but it is well known 
that the Quarterly under Lockhart and Croker was uncom- 
monly plain-spoken in its criticism. We are reminded of 
those eariy days by the article in the current Quarterly on 
the Life and Diaries of the late Sir Henry Wilson, except, 
indeed, that Sir Andrew MacPhail’s scathing analysis of the 
Field-Marshal’s character as revealed in his diaries is delicate 
rapier-work rather than Croker’s biudgeon-play. ‘ A man 
writes a diary with the intention of creating a monument,” 
says Sir Andrew; “he may crect a seaffold instead.” Dr. 
Lyttelton, whose zeal for reforming the schools is notable, 
denounces ‘he Nightmare of Examinations ~ 
terms, and propounds the advantages of the Mason method. 
Other notable articles are Mr. Justice Marshall's defence of 
* The Capitulations in Egypt,” and the Dean of Winchester’s 
charming appreciation of Bunyan. 


in good set 


* * *% * 


Of all our learned periodicals, the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library is perhaps the most 
for its variety or for its cheapness—at half-a-crown for three 
hundred pages. The July issue begins with a delightful 
article on Jane Austen by Professor Alexander, and ends 


astonishing, whether 


with two new apocryphal documents, ** The Lament of the 
Virgin ~ and * The Martyrdom of Pilate,” the Syriac-Arabie 
text of which fills a hundred pages and is accompanied by 
Dr. Mingana’s translation and Dr. Rendel Harris’s intro- 
duction. Pilate is a saint in the Coptic Church, and the 
long and involved ** Martyrdom ” 
paradox on the ground that Pilate repented of his injustice, 
became a believer, and was crucified not once, but twice. 


accounts for this seeming 


* 1 * 

* Ave aique vale!” is our sadly appropriate exclamation on 
receiving the hundredth quarterly number of the Scottish 
Historical Review and finding that it is to be the last (Glasgow : 
Jackson, Wylie, -4s.). For the review, edited throughout by 
Mr. James Maciehose with a fine appreciation for scholarship 
and written by many of our leading historians, has done 
splendid work for Scottish history in particular and for the 
cause of history in general. It is distressing to learn that 
“there are apparently not a suflicient number of people 
interested in the aims of this review to give it permanence.” 
Nevertheless the hundred issues will continue to be invaluable 
to students. 
of the review, contains valuable papers on an entrenched 
camp of a Roman type near Whithorn, on Edward I.’s Scottish 
Parliaments, on Scottish students at Louvain, on the dress 
of the Jacobite Army, and on the correspondence of George IIT, 


The present number, a fair sample of the quality 


* < x * 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge 


Competition * will be found on pages 141 and 142.) 


A New Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of three guineas for the best descrip- 
tion in verse of a popular English seaside resort at midday 
on August Bank Holiday. Entries should not be more than 
sixteen lines in length, but there are no other rules. The 
competition will close on Friday, August 24th, 
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A New Leigh Hunt 


Shelley—Leigh Hunt: Records and Letters. Edited, with 
Introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson. (Ingpen and Grant. 
12s. 6d.) 

Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Examiner *’ Examined, 1808-1825. By Edmund 
Blunden. (Cobden-Sanderson. 15s.) 


Tux publication of these two volumes will do a great deal to 
reconstitute the character of Leigh Hunt. His excursions 
into Italian literature and classical criticism had left us 
with the impression of a dilettante and a hedonist. We 
saw his quick and easy enthusiasms, graces of style, a certain 
floridity of judgment ; indeed, this was the Leigh Hunt, 
we felt, who led Keats astray into a feverish and tasteless 
sensibility. We saw the Leigh Hunt that Byron saw, and 
wondered that in his time he won such praise and affection. 

Both Mr. Brimley Johnson and Mr. Edmund Blunden 
have been hunting in the Evaminer: they both bring back 
another Leigh Hunt, full of true fire and simplicity, moved 
by indignation, liberal-minded, uncompromising, and _ self- 
devoted to his ideals. We cannot refrain from looking back 
upon the Examiner with reverence. What journalism it 
was! Where could we find now a paper of such brilliance, 
a paper of such principle ? 

Even in his literary articles Leigh Hunt is here more 
downright and sincere. The Ewaminer was an organ of 
opposition. Its judgments were set for it by its contempt 
for Southey and his pact with the established powers ; its 
half-mournful and half-bitter regret for the vaciliation of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Against these and against all 
academic appreciations, Leigh Hunt had two young and 
little-known poets to bring into notice, to praise, to assess, 
and to support. These two were Keats and Shelley. The 
Examiner was almost their only friend. 

It is true that the Evaminer had its omissions and mis- 
judgments. Hlunt’s brother wrote an article beginning with 
the fear that insanity in England was rapidly increasing in 
popular regard :— 

** Such is the case with the productions and admirers of William 
Blake, an unfortunate lunatic, whose personal inoffensiveness 
secures him from confinement, and, consequently, of whom no 
public notice would have been taken, if he was not forced on the 
notice and animadversion of The Examiner, as having been held 
up to public admiration by many esteemed amateurs and professors 
as a genius in some respects original and legitimate. The praises 
which these gentlemen bestowed last year on this unfortunate 
man’s illustrations of Jélair's Grave have, in feeding his vanity, 
stimulated him to publish his madness more largely, and thus 
again exposed him, if not to derision, at least to the pity of the 
public. . .. Thus encouraged, the poor man fancies himself a 
great master and has painted a few wretched pictures, some of 
which are unintelligible allegory, others an attempt at sober 
character, by caricature representation, and the whole * blotted 
and blurred’ and very badly drawn. This he calls an Exhibition, 
of which he has published a catalogue, or rather a farrago of 


nonsense, unintelligibleness, and egregious vanity, the wild efusiong 
of a distempered brain.” 

Blake has been overpraised lately; but we feel that the 
Examiner lost a chance here of being a pioneer in discovery; 
and Hunt himself would have regretted this failure to acclaim 
Blake. 

But what a board of contributors he had, none the less! 
How brilliant the paper was through its seventeen years’ 
existence ! There was Hazlitt at his best, of whom Mr, 
Blunden justly says, “ His dejection, his injustice, and bitterness 
are better than the idealism of most men.” Keats and 
Shelley contributed verse and letters; indeed, it was Leigh 
Hiunt who first introduced Keats’s poetry to the publie, 
Lamb wrote an article now and then. And even among such 
contributors Leigh Hunt is not overweighted. His own 
best work is here. 

He championed with magnificent strength all the cuatises 
which since then have become the commonplaces of 
humanitarianism: Catholic emancipation, the abolition of 
slavery, educational reform, international peace, the relief 
of the poor. His article written on the first news of Peterloo 
was admirable for its vigour and its restraint. His prodigal 
fancy seems in those early articles to have felt the discipline 
of sincerity; the movement of his sentences and their 
phraseology becomes more natural and impressive. He 
becomes pointed instead of loose, and strikes off epigramuuatie 
and forceful sentences. He writes, for example, of the 
Government of his time: ‘ For Christ's sake they would 


have no arms; but for security’s sake, they choose to keep 


them.” 

The two volumes of selections to some extent cut across 
each other, to some extent supplement each other. Mr. 
Blunden’s gives a better general view of the Ewaminer, and 
foliows it through in more detail, enumerates more aspects of 
its activities. He recovers from it a very charming, previously 
unrecognized phantasy of Charles Lamb’s, a mock description, 
in parody of more ponderous volumes, of Sub-Pulpit Oratory, 
* being the first of a Series of Critiques which we propose 
giving upon the principal Parish Clerks in London, and 
within the Bills of Mortality. After which will follow 
sketches of the Lives and Characters of some of the leading 
Organists, Churchwardens and Pew-openers.” His first (and 
only) article of the series was an appreciation of the impressive 
manner in which Mr. Moses Mims, parish clerk of St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street, intoned the Amen. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson tells us the whole story of the 
friendship between Shelley and Leigh Hunt, anthologizing 
the letters between the two, the references to Shelley in the 
Examiner, and Leigh Hunt's own political articles, and adding 
a small appendix of unpublished letters. ALAN PorTER. 


Great Britain in Egypt 


Great Britain in Egypt. By Major E. W. Polson Newman. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 

Mason NEWMAN has written a capital popular exposition of 
the Egyptian problem. His is not the highest form of his- 
torical writing, but the book is useful, and we join in the 
hope of Sir John Maxwell (who has written a preface) that 
it may be translated into Arabic. If it were, many Kgyptians 
would get for the first time a clear view of the way in which 
decent Englishmen think about Egypt. Sir John Maxwell 
is a soldier, and Major Newman, besides being a soldier, is a 
traveller and a student of the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. Nothing could ke more pleasant and reassuring than 
the sympathy of these two with every reasonable Egyptian 
demand and their obvious desire to get inside the Egyptian 
mind, An Egyptian politician ora fellah able to read this book 
could not honestly say when he had finished it that he had 
found a trace of any arrogance or a desire to bully a weak 
country. And yet the book expresses what may be called 
the ordinary British opinion. Sir John Maxwell and Major 
Newman are not doctrinaires. They by no means belong to 
that class of Englishmen who find perfection in all countries 
but their own. 


Major Newman never pitches his narrative in a high 
enough key to make talk about * tragedy” appropriate, 
but if there is an implicit tragedy in his pages it is in the 
fact to which he recurs frequently, that on critical occasions 
Kgyptian Nationalism has been mistaken for mere military 
revolt. It was so in the days of Arabi. It was specially 
strange that Mr. Gladstone should have confused the two 
things, hecause his own mind was at the time steeped in the 
study of Nationalism. In 1882 he was tending towards his 
final decision in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, and in 
his examination of Irish Nationalism he sought analogies 
as far afield as the Balkans. Nor was the British Government 
in 1882 without penetrating advice. There is on record a 
dispatch from Sir Auckland Colvin which indicates Arabi’s 
real motives. Unfortunately Colvin’s dispatch was a little 
less clear than it might have been, as his immediate point was 
to prove that Arabi was less an anti-Turk than a Nationalist. 
That particular distinction, however, was not of much value, 
for an Egyptian Nationalist was necessarily anti-Turkish. 

Major Newman defends Sir Eldon Gorst, whose Hich 
Commissionership was a failure in the popular judgment. 
He thinks that Sir Eldon took charge at a moment when 
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the Egyptians could not possibly be ruled with the autocratic 
benevolence of Lord Cromer, which had keen such a brilliant 
success in other circumstances. The outlying possessions of 
Turkey, and even Ottoman Turks at home, were already 
making good their claim to likerty. ‘The truth seems to he 
that the conditions of a people change so substantially, 
though it may be imperceptibly, in a short time, that it is 
impossible to bring any ruler to the tests by which another 
was fairly judged. If Lord Cromer had come fresh to Egypt 
at the beginning of the twenticth century he would not, 
because he could not, have applied some of the methods 
which were wonderfully opportune and cffectual in their own 
season. 

Among the various Egyptian personalities whom Major 
Newman describes we think he underrates that interesting 
Armenian, Nubar Pasha. Nubar was the creator of the 
Mixed Tribunals, which were a remarkable achievement 
and greatly to his credit. Although Nubar knew little Arabic 
be was master of an effective French style, and the present 
writer has a letter he received years ago from Lord Cromer 
in which Lord Cromer chuckles over Nubar’s phrase that 
the instincts of Constantinople were those of pouvoir absolu, 
pouvoir aristocralique et pouvoir sacerdotal. Again, Major 
Newman might have chosen better words to describe Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt than “a certain Mr. Blunt.” Nobody dis- 
approved of Mr. Blunt's intrigues against British control in 
Egypt more than we did, but, after all, he was a well-known 
man, a scholar and a considerable poet. 

The tragedy of the British failure to cultivate whatever 
was good in Egyptian Nationalism appears again in the pages 


in which Major Newman discusses British relations with 
Zaghlul. We thinks that the refusal of the Government 
to see Zaghlul in London and his deportation to Malta were 
blunders. We quite agree. Another British mistake was 
the failure in imaginative treatment which deprived the 
Egyptians of an express acknowledgment of their military 
help in the Great War. In his conclusiens Major Newman 
admits that the retention of British troops in the interior 
must be a thorn in the flesh of the Egyptians, but he points 
out with much force that it is within the 
Egyptians themselves to prove that those troops are no longer 


required, fe warns the Egyptians that so long as they 


power of the 


ignore our rights in the Canal zone, impede good government 
and connive at murder, and yet demand that Great Britair 
and the Sudan— not even a British 
listen to them. Mr. 
shown what the 


shall clear out of Egypt 
Labour Government could seriously 
Ramsay MacDonald has, of course, already 
policy of the Labour Party must be when it comes to the point. 
While we were reading this book the news came that the 
Egyptian Prime Minister had returned to ihe 
cracy. The reaction will be sincerely regretted in this 
country. We all hoped that it wou'd be possible to build 
upon the foundation of the British Declaration of 1922, but 
now an Egyptian breaks that foundation with his own hands. 
Still, we remain hopeful. The upon a draft 


Treaty between Sarwat Pasha and Sir Austen Chamberlain 


ways of autos 


agreement 


was an event of which the influence can never be lost. For 
the first time the Egyptians dealt with us on equal terms, 
and her representative displayed high powers of reason and 


good will. 


Essays of Dean Rashdall 


By Hastings Rashdall. Selected by H. D. A. 
(Blackwell. 6s.) 


Ideas and Ideals. 

Major and F, L. Cross. 
Tut late Dr. Rashdall never, as it seems to me, quite found 
his place, and very certainly never attained the recognition 
due to him, in the English Church. A great part of his life 
was simply the life of an Oxford Don; then he was relegated 
to a Northern Deanery. Vague suspicions both of unortho- 
doxy and of Erastianism clung to him. The massiveness of 
his intellect was scarcely relieved by those quick gifts which 
most attract popular fancy ; the splendid ease with which he 
moved in the dark paths of metaphysics was an attainment 
which very few could emulate or appreciate. No touch, facile 
or otherwise, of the mysticism now so widespread lit up the 
steady march of his thought. So he makes hard reading. 
But anyone who takes up the present volume, not fora casual 
glance, but prepared for a real effort of study, will find him- 
self richly rewarded. It is not all hard going, either. When 
he wished, the Dean could be as happy as any man in quiet 
sallies of a very telling wit. 

The weakest essays are perhaps the character-studies of 
Newman and Tyrrell. Of the two, Tyrrell is the more cor- 
rectly appraised, for what we may call the freakish strain in 
Tyrrell’s character and beliefs made no appeal to the Dean. 
But as we read, we feel a lack of realization of the greatness 
of the Roman Church and of the difficulties which beset it 
with regard to both men. In England the Roman Church scems 
exotic ; but there is a European and a world-wide aspect of 
it as well; and a big mind should not judge it provincially. 
We may grant that Manning was of the soul of Papal Rome 
ina way in which Newman was not ; but there was a Manning 
who could settle a dock strike and be a veritable father to 
the poor when the time came. His life was not all intrigue. 
On the other hand, if Newman could say that he never knew 
whether he was on his head or his heels when dealing with 
Manning, some were found to aver that if it came to a con- 
troversy with Newman, you never could tell if you were in 
fora rapier thrust or a burst of tears. Even the impeccability of 
his English style isin doubt now. Well, the Church of Rome 
is a keen judge of human nature. When Dr. Rashdall wonders 
whether, after all, Newman will not be found eventually to be 
the father of Modernism, he utters in fact the apologia of Rome, 
Tyrrell’s case was different. Here Rome and the Jesuit eom- 
munity showed themselves forbearing almost to weakness in 


the face of provocation, probably because of Tyrrell’s “* altars 
hunger ” of which Dr. Rashdail writes. But, at the very end, 
one does really prefer Cardinal Vaughan’s 
squire in Cardinal's robes,” 
he was a great deal more ihan that 
what went very near deliberate contrariety. 
us naturally to the question of Modernisin. 


bluffness—"" a 
as he was once described, though 
to Tyrrell’s finesse and 
And this brings 


Dean Rashdal! has a paper on Modernism, and the surprise 
in it to the ordinary reader is to find that he was not a 
Modernist. <A critic of ** the Higher School,” of course he was ; 
but his English frankness of intellect 
Continental Modernism, of which Loisy and Tyrrell were 


turned against the 


exponents, as bluntly as ever did the famous Eneyelical. 
This school of thought would have accepted every Roman 
dogmatism as a “ fact of faith.” would have made the Church 
the home of Pragmatism, and have awarded it an infallibility 
exceeding anything dreamed of in 1870. But we have not 
space to linger on the subject, nor to discuss the three luminous 
essays on “* The Rights of the State,’ “ The Rights of the 
Church,” and ‘* The Rights of the Individual,” further than to 
remark that if the doctrine that Church and State have cach 
the same end, the good life, but differ in method—that of 
the State being compulsive, that of the Church being volun- 
tary —-if this be Erastianism, it is also very sound Christianity, 
and poles away from Hobbes. One of the most. brilliant 
essays in the book is ‘* The Idea of Progress,” in which the 
author breaks a lance with his friend Dr. Inge. 

His sure handling of metaphysical problems, and his clear- 
ness of outlook, are apparent in the final and masterly essay 
on Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. We feels the fasci- 
nation of that great work, perhaps the greatest philosophical 
and he yields a just and ready 
as far as I can comment on his 
criticism in a sentence or two—it is Bradley’s destructive 
metaphysic that chiefly comes in for censure. All students 
of Appearance and Reality were no doubt impressed by its 
labyrinth of “ Appearance” and the cul de sae of thought 
into which the complexities of * relations “> seemed to conduct 
them. ‘I cannot acknowledge the alleged self-contradictori- 
ness of Relation ~ And to study the 
justification of these words is a piece of first-class intellectual 


achievement of our times ; 
tribute to its genius. But 


is the Dean's verdict. 


training. 
W. K. Fleming, 
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“Poor Lichnowsky!” 


Heading for the Abyss. By Prince Lichnowsky. (Constable. 
25s. 


Own a sultry September afternoon in the year 1666, when the 
sweltering heat was fiercely aggravated by the flames of a 
burning London, Samuel Pepys “ met my Lord Mayor in 
Canning Street like a man spent, with a handkercher about 
his neck, who cried, like a fainting woman, ‘Lord! What 
can Ido? Iam spent: people will not obey me.’ ” 

With every will in the world to make allowances for a man 
who had to struggle against great odds, one cannot help but 
feel that Prince Lichnowsky presents himself in these remin- 
iscences in much the same light as Bludworth appeared to 
Mr. Secretary Pepys. Cultivated and upright gentleman as 
Prince Lichnowsky was, there seems to run through his memoirs 
just a touch of weakness: he saw right and advised right, 
but he had not the strength to drive his gospel home, though 
perhaps in view of the way Germany was governed at the 
time, the task was beyond the strength of any one man. 

Apart, however, from the personality of the writer, which 
has its own interest as giving rise to an intensely human 
document, we can acclaim the value of his book as a contri- 
bution to history, and as a contribution (manifested most 
particularly in his admirable Political Aphorisms) towards 
securing the future peace of the world. Everyone now knows 
why Prince Lichnowsky was sent in 1912 as German 
Ambassador to London—ostensibly to work for that Anglo- 
German entente which Sir Edward Grey (as he then was) 
had so much at heart, but actually to give time and possibly 
security for the militarists in Germany to perfect the hatching 
of their plot against the world’s peace, the Ambassador being 
all the time kept in ignorance of the real aims of German 
policy. Even Herr von Jagow could write “After all we have 
not built our fleet for nothing,” while the temper and trend 
of German policy are luridly revealed by the ex-Kaiser’s 
annotations of Prince Lichnowsky’s dispatches—** British 
impudence,” * scandalous Pharisaisms,” ** I will never enter 
info a naval convention with such scoundrels “——-such are 
some of the remarks whereby the Emperor betrayed his true 
feeling towards England. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s opinion on the responsibility for the 
War is significant : ‘* Not a soul” (he writes) *‘ wanted war with 
us. But we made them suspect that we wanted war with 
them.” And again——** Autocracy, incompetent statesmanship, 
militarism as a State within a State, the post-Bismarckian 
glorification of war, and, last but not least, our alliance with 
Austria, lay at the root of the catastrophe.’ The eleventh- 
hour efforts of Sir Edward Grey to stem that catastrophe 
are well known—efforts which the ex-Emperor, however, 
greeted with marginal comments like—-** Aha! the common 
cheat!” “false rascal,’ “the common cur,” and * Mr, 
Grey is a false dog, who is afraid of his own cheapness and 
false policy.’ The epithet * common” was a favourite in 
the Imperial vocabulary, for we read how * the common 
crew of shopkeepers has tried to trick us with dinners and 
speeches. England alone bears the responsibility for peace 
or war.’ The Ambassador's opinion differed from that of 
his Imperial mastér, and so he fell from grace. 

As an intimate account of political side-play and intrigue 

in Germany the book has special value, and the Ambassador's 
appreciations of personages he met in England are no less 
interesting. The “ calm quiet ” of Sir Edward Grey (whom 
Germany was decrying as ** Liar Grey” and as “ the instigator 
of the World War’’) excites his particular admiration ; 
* the cheery assurance ” of Mr. Asquith are noted ; and while 
‘alling attention to the * somewhat imaginative nature ” of 
Mr. Churchill, who is ** very vain,” the author at the same 
time describes his proposal of a Naval Holiday as ‘ honest, 
as intrigue is altogether foreign to the English nature.” The 
author is perhaps inclined to overvalue the importance of 
social relations in England: he describes Mr. Lloyd George 
as a “ phenomenon,’ and commits himself to the statement 
that with us **a hospitable house run by pleasant hosts is 
worth more than the most profound special knowledge.” 
But he is surely right when he records that ** the Briton loathes 
a bore, a schemer, and a prig.” 

One rises from the book, which is emphatically worth the 


attention of everybody, with a slight feeling of sadness. 
Prince Lichnowsky was a true lover of peace and worked for 


jt. His efforts failed; and when on August 4th, 1914, he 
telegraphed to the Wilhelmstrasse that war between Britain 


and Germany was imminent, the Imperial puppet remarked 
** Poor Lichnowsky !** The book is most admirabiy trans. 
lated by Professor Sefton Delmer. It includes the pamphlet 
published here ten years ago under the title, Wy Mission to 
Londen. 


An English Soldier True to Type 


Lord Haig. By Sir George Arthur. 
Sir GeorGe Artur has drawn a bold portrait in outline of 
Lord Haig. He tells us few details and few stories. We find none 
of those touches of nature which bring the reader into svm- 
pathy with his subject; on the other hand there is a very 
great deal to admire and something to fear. We read of 
‘mental powers originally by no means remarkable, but 
cultivated with dogged perseverance to concert pitch; of a 
bodily frame braced to endure hardness, of faculties every 
one of which was made the pliant instrument of a resolute 
will.” 

The son of a long line of Seotch lairds, he was educated at 
Clifton, ** where he worked with little distinction and played 
games with less.” At Oxford he began to awake, and going 
thence to Sandhurst he came to himself, and by sheer hard 
work he forced his way to success. “ There is a Scotch lad 
here, Douglas Haig,” said his superior oilicer, “* who is top at 
almost everything; he is to go into the Cavalry and I think he 
will be top of the Army before he is finished.” As a young 
man he did not easily make friends. * Saturated with the 
seriousness of his profession,” he had little regard for acquaint- 
ances, and pretended no pleasure that he did not feel ~ in 
things indispensably pleasant to many of his contemporaries.” 
Later on as Inspector-General of the Indian Army he was 
severe and very exacting. “I thought I knew my job, but 
Haig has shown me that I don't,” was the rueful remark made 
more than once by a senior regimental officer. With junior 
officers the great man was far more indulgent. Though 
“never fluent in praise, his instinct for detecting merit was 
sharp.” Automatic promotion was instantly stopped. No 
encouragement of slackers or disheartening of keen men was 
permitted where Haig ruled. A man of austere life, he had 
no patience with licence and he knew how to make that 
impatience felt. When a battle royal took place between the 
Viceroy and the military powers in India upon the question 
of what was called the Dual Control, Haig, of course, took the 
side of the soldier and was delighted when it was at last agreed 
“that strictly military portions of Army administration 
should be under the exclusive control of the Commander-in- 
Chief.” During the War civilian interference distressed him 
greatly: “he chafed against his bondage to his ministerial 
masters,” and under “the searcely veiled hostility of his 
Sovereign's Chief Adviser.’ It was a hard fate which threw 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Haig together. Clear and tren- 
chant as was his style in writing, the soldier could not talk. 
In the council chamber it was possible even for those who 
sympathized most with him to be uncertain of his precise 
meaning, while Mr. Lloyd George ** was disposed to ply the 
lash of his eloquence, to decry the soldier in whose hands the 
defence and honour of the country rested.” More than once‘ 
Sir George Arthur tells us, “a Member of the Cabinet would 
remain behind to protest against the tone used by Mr. Lloyd 
George in addressing Sir Douglas Haig before the Ministers of 
the Crown, and especially in the presence of a French General.” 
Lord Haig, however, was a man incapable of bearing malice. 
He might chafe, but he set himself * to interpret an adversary 
—for in many respects the Prime Minister was little else 
—in the best sense that adversary’s words, as well as his 
actions, could bear.” 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 


The whole story of the appointment of Foch to the Supreme 
Command is here given. At the assembly of the Doulens 
Conference ** Clemenceau suddenly proposed that Foch should 
be appointed to co-ordinate the operations of the Allied 
Armies about Amiens, a temporary expedient to deal with a 
temporary emergency.” Haig moved an amendment and 
asked or rather demanded that Foch’s proposed commission 
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chould be widened and that the charge of the Armies on the 
Western Front should be vested in Foch. As the Conference 
proke up Haig murmured to Milner, ** I can deal with a man 
but not with a Committee.” Almost a fortnight later “ it 
liaig’s initiative” that Foch was made 
Generalissimo of the Allied Armies. From first to last Haig 
was loval to him in spirit and in letter, and that ** at least on 
one occasion in something like disregard of a hint from his 
own Government.” “ If only they would believe,” he said to 
Sir George Arthur, * that I am always and altogether loyal to 
Foch ; and how easy Foch makes it to be loyal to him.” All 
through this very interesting little book the reader feels how 
exactly the Commander-in-Chief's face expressed his character. 
It is a type face. One sees it not seldom in a high type of 
Englishman, and it is a little lacking in individual expression. 


was again on 


An American Artist in Prison 


The Enormous Room. By FE. E. Cummings. (Jonathan 


Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur literary value of this description of life in a French 
prison camp is vouched for by Mr. Robert Graves, who writes 
the introduction. and by Colonel 'T. BE. Lawrence, whom he 
length. To produce it in England, writes the 
latter, ““ will be an honourable adventure for a decent 
publisher.” It should, he thinks, be ‘by all those 
interested in life and its material served up raw.” The book, 
he continues, is ** modern in feeling and new-world in pedigree,” 


quotes at 


read 


and “has rare passages as iridescent as decay in meat.” 
That its reading will leave many people with a strong sense 
of physical nausea in no way runs counter to this criticism. 
Edward Estlin Cummings, a very young man (since known 
as a poet), newly arrived with the American Army, was 
arrested in France upon a mistaken charge of spying. The 
mistake was soon found out, but not soon corrected. For 
months he remained in La Ferté, a place where suspects of 
all varieties were herded by the French Government pending 
the verdict of a educational 
receiving station whither were sent from various parts of 
France (a) males suspected of espionage, and (b) females 


Commission. “It was an 


of a well-known type, qui se trouvaient dans la zone des 
Separation of the sexes was of 


“not, it is true, with success, but with commendable ferocity.” 


armées.” course enforced, 
In one “* enormous room ~ the men slept and occupied them- 
selves. Some work, chiefly the fetching of water from a 
distance, was expected of them. Besides this they were 
allowed a little outdoor exercise, and they went into the 
kitchen to fetch their scant and disgusting food. All dis- 
obedience was punished by dry bread or periods of solitary 
confinement, varying from one to many days. The sanitary 
arrangements, of which the reader is spared no detail, would 
have disgraced a hospital in the Middle Ages, yet in spite 
of the filthy conditions of life the health of the prisoners 
appear to have been fairly good. The writer seems to have 
experienced a considerable degree of happiness during his 
detention, and came, despite his terrible surroundings, to 
the conelusion that “this death was worth living.” The 
artist in him delighted in depicting. 

The young American lost all sense of time. There was, 
indeed, no such thing as time, the French Government 
having, as he tells us, abolished it. His book is not a diary, 
rather it is a picture gallery, the revolting circumstantial 
details, from which few pages are free, forming a detailed 
background to the portraits, some of which are of gargoyle 
hideosity, while others are touching and beautiful. We love 
M. Auguste, “* who, when he could keep from erying (one 
must think about one’s wife or even one’s child if one loves 
them),’’ would seize his fellow-prisoners by the hands and 
insist upon their singing childish action-songs with him to 
keep up their spirits. One of the most charming figures 
presented to us is that of a fragile old man, a schoolmaster 
who has ** three moustaches, two of them being eyebrows.” 
He is always humbly anxious to learn. Lessons hide in his 
wrinkles. Bells ding in the oldness of his eyes.” He has 
“taught children about such monstrous things as peace and 
good will.”” We see, too, very clearly, “a big, shaggy person 
who would talk about mon pelil jardin,” a young Russian 
barber who was allowed to follow his profession, ® vain and 





handsome “ professeur de danse,’ a “ sheeny fighter.” and, 
most lovable of all, ** Jean le Négre,” a black savage, childish, 
grateful, wholly forgivable. 

Now and then this gifted author, who is 
telling us that his true medium of expression is paint and 
not ink, indulges in style. lor 
instance, when telling of his last days in the prison camp, 
he hopes that his fellow-prisoners will not forget him: * Boy, 
kid, nigger with strutting muscles, take me up into your mind 
once or twice before I die . . . once or twice before you go 


constantly 


absurd affectations of 


into great Jack roses and ivory (once or twice, Boy, before we 
go wonderfully down into the Big Dirt laughing, bumped 
with the last darkness).” (Page 296.) 


ca 
&> 


The reader must keep in mind that when he took his notes 
for this book Mr. Cummings was only just beginning to think 
about shaving. He was a boy from school. His affectations 
and in one instance his very crude profanity belong to the 
subtle savagery of youthful genius, to that passing something 
which enabled him to sympathize so perfectly with the simpler 
savagery of his black friend * Jean [Eenfant.” 


Governor Smith and Mr. Hoover 


Prophets True and False. By Oswald Carrison Villard. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, New York.) 


Any book appearing at this moment which begins with 
intimate biographical studies of Governor Alfred Smith and 
Mr. Herbert Hoover would be welcome to English readers. 
Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard is the editor and proprietor of 
the New York Nation, which is reckoned, on American 
standards, a * Radical” paper. Thus his 


Borah, Dawes, &e., as well as on Smith and Hoover, are 


comments on 


necessarily from the Radical standpoint. 

As might be expected from an author of Mr. Villard’s political 
affiliations, he is more sympathetic to Governor Smith than to 
Mr. Hoover. Smith he regards as 
Governor that New York State has 
admits the Tammany origin of the 
thoroughly sceptical of the reforms which that 
* New 


in some ways the best 
ever enjoyed. He 
Governor, and is 
notorious 
organization is said to have undergone. Tammany,” 
he says, is largely a delusion; but Governor Smith has. he 
thinks, risen above his origin and become a statesman. He 
which Governor Smith has 
Taken together, they 
between the Liberal 
Here they are : — 


gives a series of measures 
advocated at one time or 
certainly would put him 


and Labour Parties in this country. 


another. 
somewhere 


1. A minimum wage. 
» The eight-hour day for all women workers, 
3. Maternity insurance 





t 


for expectant mothers, 


1. Theextension of workm«e ns Compr nsation to cover occupational 
illne asses and accidents. 

5. The appointment of State physicians and nurses in rural 
communities now destitute of medical aid, in co-operation with those 
communities. 

6. The own ship, de Vi lopn ent, al d Operation oF all wate: powers 
in the State. 

7. State owned and operat: d erain elevators in three cities. after 
the manner of the Non-partisan Leagn experiments in Nor 
Dakota. 

8. Control and supervision of the entire milk supply of the State 
of New York on the theory that every child is as much entitled to 
pure milk as to pure air and pure water. 

9, The municipal operation of public utilities 


In writing of Mr. Hoover, whom he calls * the super- 


salesman.” Mr. Villard is much less sympathetic. But he 
has to admit Mr. Hoover's very great qualifications : 

‘* Herbert Hoover is qualitied to be a political President of the 
United States. I say this because thirty 
observation of men in politic al life has forced me to the conclusion 
that certain qualities are to be found in almost everyone who 
reaches our highest American office. The ability to play politics, 
eive oneself and the general public 


one vears ol journalistic 


to compromise, at times to des 
the ability to wear one aspect to day and another to-morrow ; the 
ability to be bravely humane and peace loving one day, and to send 
American youths to their deaths in some foreign country the next ; 
the power to talk incessent platitudes and ardently to defend the 
Golden Rule and the Commandments against all comers—as Calvin 
Coolidge has recently done for the five-hundredth time in Havana 

and then to keep lent in the presence of national sin, and, al ove 
all, to be able to prevaricate when necessary these are some of 
the attributes that carry men to final i 
Mr. Hoover has these attributes in such marked degree that he is 
surely completely qualified for the Presidency——I cannot see how 
he can be kept out of it, or how wnyone can foubt that, barring a 


political success. 
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miracle and the open and avowed opposition of Calvin Coolidge, he 
will be the first Californian to oceupy the White House.” 

It seems a little unfair to stigmatize Mr. Hoover for being 
no better than all the other politicians! Of the other studies, 
the one on “Randolph Hearst, Failure” is an interesting, 
if bitter, summing-up of this curious man. The paper on 
Mr. Ford is commonplace, but that on “James E. Reed, a 
Modern Andrew Jackson,” is interesting, and tells one a great 
deal about American politics which is worth knowing. 


The Background of Theology 


Philosophical Theology. By F. R. Tennant, D.D. Vol. I. 
The Soul and its Faculties. (Cambridge University 
Press. 21s.) 

IN this stout volume Dr. Tennant gives us a first instalment of 

the material which he considers necessary to those students of 

theology who wish to make sense of their special science ; 
grasp “the reasonableness of theistic conviction,’ and see it 
in relation with human knowledge as a whole. Those members 
of the clergy who have taken to heart recent episcopal hints 
about “keeping in touch with modern thought” will no 
doubt view this work with the respect it deserves. But we 
can hardly hope that they will find themselves able to study it 
in the leisure for reading which is left them by parish work. 
Its appeal, in fact, is to the academic mind ; and the abundant 
food which it offers needs a digestive apparatus already well 
trained to tough diet. This being realized, all serious students 
will feel much gratitude for the devoted labours which have 
here put at their disposal so full and clear an account of those 
regions of metaphysics and psychology which are concerned in 
the great assumptions of theism. These assumptions, and the 
interpretation of the world which is required by full religion, 
are reserved for a second volume. Here we are only given a 
careful and critical digest of those facts and theories as to 
the nature and operation of the human mind as knower, and 
the world it knows, which are needed by the student of the 
phiiosophy of religion. Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those which deal with the Self and the Soul, and with the 
empirical Self and Personality. Whilst accepting the pure ego, 
or * abiding soul,” as a real existent, Dr. Tennant regards it in 

a strictly scientific light ; and those who here expect to find 

the nude form of psychology discreetly dressed in * clerical 

grey *’ must be prepared for some disagreeable shocks. 

“Save in the merely zoological sense, man is at birth but 
ootentially human. As to the * clouds of glory’ which the infant 
on been said to trail, psychology discovers nothing that can be 
so described ; no reminiscences of pure-soul life, no innate ideas 
of God-given reason.” 

So too, in the section devoted to religious experience, the 
naturalistic standpoint is assumed throughout ; and the claims 
made by and for the mystics are subjected to a vigorous 
criticism. Whilst his general exposition of psychology is based 
upon James Ward—the work of Freud, Jung, and McDougall 
being entirely ignored —for the special purposes of this chapter 
Dr. Tennant confines himself to William James's pioneer 
Varieties of Religious Experience. This seems unfortunate ; 
as most students are now agreed that James's treatment of 
mystical experience in particular needs much revision, his 
examples having been chosen over far too narrow a field and 
not always correctly interpreted. At least some consideration 
of the relevant chapters in Pratt's Religious Consciousness, if 
not also of Dr. Maréchal’s Studies in the Psychology of the 
Mystics, seems to be required by a modern writer on this 
theme. This part of Dr. Tennant’s work contains a high pro- 
portion of controversial pronouncements ; some of which he 
might possibly have modified, had he tempered James's 
theories by those of other and more really first-hand authori- 
ties. He might then have been saved from the statements 
that an * indubitable element * of mystical experience is ** an 
inrush of vitalizing energies, enhanced appreciations,” and 
that “when the Christian communes with God, his actual 
experience consists of consolations, upliftings, ‘ feelings’ of 
peace and joy.” St. John of the Cross knew better than this; 
and St. John’s view of the essential character of mysticism is 
one that rises steadily in favour with those who have been 
trained in the school of experience, and are called upon to 
deal in practice with the realities of man’s spiritual life. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Fictt 
iction 

COMFORTLESS MEMORY. By Maurice Baring. (Heine. 
mann. 6s.)—The bitterly ironical situation presented py 
Browning's lyric, “A Light Woman,” is here elaborate 
into a piece of chilly sorrow like a late autumn evening, 4 
scholarly author who has just had a popular success goes ty 
Rome with his wife Teresa. There they meet a young painter, 
Charles Donre, whose personality and talent captivate them 
completely. All three go to Naples, where Teresa meets her 
old school-friend, Jenny True. She is a creature of great 
charm, early widowed, who now lives a life of * Jovely frivolity.” 
surrounded by her courtiers, not all unrewarded. Charles 
falls violently in love with Jenny. Since the effect on his 
painting seems disastrous, Horace, annoyed and half-serious, 
zlso assumes a devotion for Jenny, intending, as he says, 
to play a game of flirtation as with a professional, and so prove 
her “lightness.” But Jenny surrenders’ with passion; 
then, realizing the initial motive of his suit, perishes of heart. 
break within the vear. Charles accuses Horace of killing her, 
Teresa is silently aware of the drama, Horace himse!f is mourn. 
fully convinced that his feigned love has altered to agonizing 
earnest. The final consequence is that Charles regains his 
power as an artist while Horace loses his gift of expression, 
The story is told in the deceptively quiet manner, bor«ering 
on the commonplace, with which Mr. Baring decently composes 
the shattered soul: the episode of ghost!y beauty in which 
Jenny vanishes from the world is a little disconcerting, hardly 
of the same fabric as the rest of the tale. It is she, that 
“spring of speaking grace,” to use the Elizabethan poet's 
phrase, who sends eddies of poetic sweetness through a story 
severe as a simple statement of truth. If she be light, says 
the compassionate Abbé, * elle montera au ciel plus facilement.” 
The usual mondain and agreeable personages of Mr. Baring’s 
pre-War world * assist at the sad little drama of entirely 
disconsolate hearts. Something perverse and egotistic about 
Horace, who is supposed to write the narrative, leaves us not 
ill-pleased that he should be so spiritually bankrupt. 


THE FOLLOWING FEET. By Norman Venner. (licine. 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—The title is taken from The Hound of Heaven, 
Oliver Honey. who has been treated badly by the War and worse 
by his family, finds himself freed by the death of his sister, with 
a thousand pounds and only six months to live—unless he is 
willing to purchase longer life by mere inactivity. Having 
rejected all friendly advances and given away all his possessions 
but the thousand pounds, he ties this portable property round 
his waist, and, inspired by Alfred, the tramp, who consider 
existence “*a juicy swindle,” he goes wandering through the 
South of England in search of some reason good enough to 
explain his thwarted life. The police refusing to let him 
continue to sleep in a perfectly good haystack, he is invited to 
a charming rectory where a priest assures him in vain that 
life goes on for the glory of God. He is lured through the 
hedge by the lovely Lydia, a kind of intellectual hetaera, who 
offers a period of pagan felicity, but a chance ferryman 
unconsciously convinces him that hedonism is no solution. A 
pessimist fisherman commits suicide ; thugs attack him; a 
keeper rescues him and sells him a dog; the painter Clifton 
Vale. who has made an art of the processes of life, is first 
attracted by him, then tries to kill him at the idyllic farm 
where Oliver, still ascetic, has refused the physical bounty of 
Rose Pacey. Thereafter he loses his dog, wanders in the 
marshes, is robbed of all his money by a tramp, and, utterly 
exhausted, slips into a church where for a moment he ex- 
periences the miracle of faith while the aged pricst chants the 
Twenty-third Psalm. Peace passes again ; and for a while he 
lies in the priest's garden, ** uncritical as a cat,” clutching 
merely his “rag of time.” This he throws away when he 
can save the children in the attic of the burning rectory only 
by ringing the church bell. Oliver's difficulties seem a little 
elementary, and the philosophy of the book is not profound. 
But his humours are more original than his intellect, and his 
journey proceeds through a wonderful countryside. This is 
quite an unusual novel. 


CHARLOTTE LOWENSKOLD. A_ Tale of Modern 
Sweden. By Selma Lagerlof. (T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 
—This idyllic story by the distinguished winner of the Nobel 
prize for literature has the fresh ilavour of wild strawberries. 
There is something of the fairy-tale—the Nordic fairy-tale— 
in the sudden simplicities of the psychology. Things are 
so easily sent wrong, so rapidly made right: people are s0 
credulous, so frankly and instantly angry or glad or sorry. 
Could the young pastor, with all his exalted notions, immed: 
iately repudiate his dear love, and behave at once like 4 
ead and a saint? Could the mischief-maker, the organist’s 
wife, be as easily successful as a Hans Andersen witch? 
Could the spirited Charlotte Liwenskéld endure so much 
calumny and insult and vain sacrifice, because the holy 
Karl Arthur is * so gifted’’? And even had she been guilty 
of the sin imputed to her, is jilting a lover a crime against the 
community ? The answer is yes—once you are acclimatized 
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to the cool air, dark pines, and bright flower gardens 
and childlike assumptions of this Northern countryside 
where nobody is an introvert. The first chapter. describing 
the early life of the Baroness and her adored son, is really 
an admirable short story in itself. But all the gent!y absurd, 
talkative people are very much alive, and the happy ending 
glows with an artless good humour. The Daluir girl is an odd 
bright figure peculiar to the scene. 
the pauper children reveals the darker side of this rural life. 
Altogether, this is a clear cordial book, astir with a lively 
sense of humour. 

CRESSIDA—-NO MYSTERY. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Heinemann. 6s.)—Opinions will differ, temperamentally, 
about the closing chapters of this novel. Some readers 
will like the melodramatic ending. But others (and these, in 
our own judgment, will be right) wil! feel that the final tragedy 
is out of keeping with the characters involved, and spoils 
what is otherwise a delightfully natural picture of a country- 
house party during a single Christmas week. Jealousy 
sometimes leads to poisoning, we know. But the plain, 
stolid Elizabeth Bowden does not, for all her fierce possessive- 
ness, convince us as being the type of girl to use this method 
of ridding herself of her beautiful, sensual, selfish rival. Nor 
do we think that her crime could go so easily unsuspected 
and undetected. Be that as it may, the major part of the 
story deserves warm praise. Few writers describe society 
life better than Mrs. Lowndes. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 135.) 


The Brontés and their Stars, by Miss Maud Margesson (Rider, 
12s. 6d.), can be fully appreciated only by the specialist 
who has more than an amateur interest in modern astrology. 
The author has worked, with infinite patience, by a sort of 
double process ; a cross-reference as it were of the inductive 
and deductive metheds of reasoning. She has studied in 
detail the work and all that is known of the lives of the Bront® 
sisters. Every revealing phrase has been selected from the 
work, and every significant incident from their lives. With 
this material at hand, she has cast the horoscopes in great 
detail, and provided them with this elaborate commentary of 
evidence. It is an interesting study, even to the sceptic, 
for the arrangement of material is orderly, and brings to light 
subtle revelations of character and temperament which must 
throw more light on the Brontés, that star-cluster in the 
empyrean of genius. 

* * * * 

We have a most excellent biography of Charles Baudelaire, 
by M. Francois Porché (Wishart, 10s. 6d.), distinguished alike 
for its humanity and lack of bias. We are shown the man 
Baudelaire as he really was, with his sadism and tenderness, 
his fury and lethargy, his squalor and fastidiousness, and the 
flowering of that hope which sprang so readily from decay. 
M. Frangois Porché spares us, and Baudelaire, nothing in 
this story of a wretched life. The poet was always miserabie. 
In 1861 he wrote, ‘**O my dear mother, is there still time for 
us to be happy ?”’ However, in 1863 “he knew a moment's 
pleasure,” because of a laudatory article that Swinburne wrote 
about him in the Speciator. The translation is well done by 
Mr. John Mavin. 

* * * * 

It would be superfluous in these columns to refer to Mr. 
Waley’s genius. All lovers of his translations of Chinese 
poems and of the first three parts of The Tale of Genji, will 
be eager for the scquel to that Japanese masterpiece, which 
is now before us—Blue Trousers, by Lady Murasaki (George 
Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.). New readers may find the 
opening chapters, with their references to unfamiliar charac- 
ters and past events, a little trying, but if they will have 
patience they will be swept along by a pageantry of words and 
find themselves in a land of flowers and spices, among people 
Whose names are lovely as poems. 

* * * * 

Miss Mavion Cran’s new book, so happily named The Joy 
of the Ground (Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.), owes its title to a 
certain red periwinkle that she discovered in her garden. 
This plant was well known in Tudor times, and an old herbalist 
wrote of it, ‘‘ If thou hast it with thee thou shalt be prosperous 
and ever acceptable.’ There is a great deal of joy in Miss 
Cran’s book—joy of gardens and legends and flowers. It is 
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al, and will be a source of 
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younglings un 


Folklore is always interesting but seldom so gracefully 
and competently handled as in Miss Eleanor Hall's Felklore 
of the British Isles (Methuen, 7s. 6d.).. Her chapters on such 
themes as ** The Worship of Stones,” ** The Worship ot Trees,” 
* Animal Cults,” and the winter and summer festivals are 
compounded of many curious tales and traditions drawn 
largely from Scottish and Irish Gaelic and Welsh sources and 
fortified not seldom by modern instances. The boar’s head 
is still borne in state at Queen’s College, Oxford, every 
Christmas ; but the hunting of the boar or the Black Pig 
was an important theme in many a Gaelic legend. Miss Hall 
says that not fifteen vears ago a Highland farmer sacriliced 
one cow out of an afflicted herd to save the rest from murrain 
by propitiating the unseen powers. Old beliefs die hard. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have very pleasantly 
reprinted Professor Trevelyan’s masterpiece, Garibaldi and the 
Making of Tialy (6s.). 
model history. Once again we are ma 
the idea that the nineteenth century was one of stolid and 
peaceful prosperity. In Italy, at any rate, events of almost 
cinema-like romance taking place in the ‘sixties—a 
romance that ended in the making of modern Italy. 

7 * * * 


It is pieasant to turn over again this 


to realize how false is 
were 


A definite attempt at artistic education has been suggested 
by the Board of Education in the recently published report of 
for } | 


a Committee dealing with the selection of pictures for schools. 
Pictures were classified into three classes according to their 
appeal to tastes of varying development. Inthe May number 
of Pictorial Education, published at 1s. by Messrs. Evans, 
Montague House, Russell Square, W.C. 1, examples of pictures 
recommended by the Board of Education are given with 
notes explaining in what features their excellence lies. It 
is a pity that the prints given are not coloured, as uncoloured 
prints are not very interesting to children. Some of the 
notes appear to be difficult : how are we to explain to children, 
for instance, what is meant by the “ aesthetic qualities ~ of 
a picture? But this venture is constructive and 
support. 


deserves 
- . . es 


** When one speaks of birds as being adapted for locomotion 
in the air,’ Professor Ritter observes in Animal and Human 
Conduct (Allen and Unwin, 15s-.), one thinks of * the structure 
of the forelimbs, of the feathers and soon. The acts involved 
in flying are not often thought of as adaptive. Birds are 
more apt to be spoken of as adapted for, than as adapted in, 
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flight.” He therefore aims to compare, not the structure, 
but the activities (particularly the psychological activities) 
of animals with those of men. The idea is suggestive and 
promising. Biology has, indeed, concentrated too much 
on structure, on the tools of living things, and too little 
on function, that is on the living things themselves and the 
purposes for which their tools are designed. Further, when 
function is studied it is more often in the abnormal conditions 
of the laboratory than in surroundings that are natural. 
Unfortunately, the author's intentions are better than his 
performance. Most of the observations on animals quoted 
are second-hand. Many, both of his own and of others, 
are interesting ; but they are crude and superficial, betraying 
something of the uncritical, childlike naiveté of the old- 
fashioned naturalist. The anthropological studies, again 
not original, are more sensational than sound. Trankly, the 
book is rather tedious. 
* * * 

The late Dr. Rudolf Steiner was a man of many-formed 
genius and even his words on art deserve consideration. 
The great adventure of the Goetheanum, however, the large 
hall which Steiner designed and had built at Dernach, was 
more brave and flourishing in intention than beautifully 
conceived. The Goetheanum was to have paved the Ways 
to «¢ New Style of Architecture, by Rudolf Steiner (Anthropo- 
sophical Publishing Company, 10s.). It is a weak and fluid 
building : when it caught fire a pious aspiration passed out 
of the world, not the great achievement which Steiner intended. 
The present volume contains photographs of the Goetheanum, 
together with five lectures on Architecture which Steiner 
delivered during its building. 

* * * * 

When we try to decide what language is, where it 
comes from, how it is created and how it grows, we find our- 
selves involved in a multitude of questions. Among the most 
important of them is: * Who were our ancestors?” It is 
only by trying to reconstruct their needs, their ways of meeting 
Jife, their aims and loves and hates, that we can enter into the 
begimnings of speech. It is here that Mr. Barfield’s Poetic 
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a Study in Meaning (Faber and Gwyer, 9s.) has 
He gives us many brilliant examples to show 
misimagined the 


Diction : 
its chief value. 
how grammarians and etymologists have 
very nature of speech, and have helped to provide us with a 
queer and inhuman set of * primitive men” for forefathers, 
The chie ‘f fallacy he discovers is the belief that * primitive 
men ” began by speaking of sensible objects, and collected a 
very restricted vocabulary of key terms which they had to 
force out of their references in describing new objects they 
met with and new ideas that became necessary. Mr. Barfield 
points out that it is impossible to imagine anything of the sort 
taking place: the growth of materialism to its present pre. 
dominance has been slow, and the habit of seeing the world ag 
external and separated and composed of permanent objects ig 
logistic and modern. The volume covers a large territory and 
is written with thoughtfulness and illumination, 
* * * % 


To Mr. Norman Lindsay, Hyperborea (Fanfrolico Press, 
7s. 6d.) is a place to which only a few rare, free, and im. 
modest spirits can find their way. He himself, for example, 
can be transported there by a story of kisses or an indecorous 
figure; but no conventional, hard-working man can follow 
him. The ‘nineties are still with us, and Mr. Lindsay is one 
of the most accomplished writers and illustrators of that era, 
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Methods and Uses of Hypnosis and Self-Hypnosis. By 
Bernard Hollander. (Allen and Unwin. _ 6s.) 4 


Child's History of the World. By V. M. Hillyer. ( heap 
Fdition. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)———-A London 
Anthology. Edited by Norman G. Brett-James. (Harrap. 


2s. 6d.) 


Fiction :—** Monsieur Faux-Pas.” By Rosa and Dudley 
Lambert. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.)———The Female of the 
Species. By Sapper. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


—Princes of the Night. By Joseph Kessell. (Richards 
Press. 7s. 6d.) Five Women on a Galley. By Suzanne 
Normand. (Richards Press. 7s. 6d.) Strangers. By 
Dorothy Van Doren. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Dr. Tasker, 2 Cloister 
Crofts, Leamington Spa, for the following :— 


To what does he refer ? 


1. Who sings of “ Sabrina fair ’’ ? 
the list of new 


2. Explain the ceremonial of ‘“ pricking ” 
Sheriffs. What counties are not represented ? 
3. Who was the “ Angelical Doctor ” ?> Why was he so called ? 
4. Where does black rule white ? 
5. ** Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honoured, 
a & and by whom was this written ? 
Which is London’s oldest “ daily ” ? 
first, ‘published ? 
. What is the distinguishing feature of a ‘“ barbecue” ? 
8 Give the de rivation and meaning of the word * coolie ”’ ? 
. Who was the “ Ettrick Shepherd”? Name his masterpiece. 
10. When and by whom were the Scriptures divided into verses ? 


self-secure.”” Of 


In whose reign was it 


11. What were the ‘“ Hermetic Books”? Account for their 
name. 
12. Who first used the phrase, ‘‘ Divine chit-chat’ ? To what 


does it refer ? 
13. What is meant by the “ Benefit of Clergy ” ? 


Answers will be found on page viii. 
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Be Spectator 


| THE CENTENARY NUMBER of “ THE’ 
_ SPECTATOR,” which will be published on 
November 3rd, 1928, will contain articles by many 
distinguished contributors, amongst whom are 


| 
| 
| the followin g: 
| 


Arnold Bennett 
G. K. Chesterton 
Bernard Darwin 


John Drinkwater 
John Galsworthy 
Julian Huxley 


| lan Hay Sir Oliver Lodge 
Arthur W. Kiddy Lord Montagu of 
E. V. Lucas Beaulieu 


Miss Rose Macaulay 
Sir Josiah Stamp Sir Wm. BeachThomas 
John Buchan, M.P. Lord Gerald Wellesley 


OVERSEAS READERS WHO WISH TO 
SECURE EXTRA COPIES OF THE 
CENTENARY NUMBER AS SOUVENIRS 
—in addition to their subscription copy— 
ARE INVITED TO ORDER NOW 


Alfred Noyes 


Instructions, with remittance of od. for each copy 
to cover cost and postage, should be addressed to: 


The Subscription Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 13, York St 
Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


reet, 




















The New Styles of 


FURNISHING 


are interestingly shown in Siory’s New Catalogue, 
sent free on request. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Story & Co., Ltd. 








SWITZERLAND. 


For Tranquillity, Seclusion, Simplicity, fragrant pine- 
woods, incomparable panoramas, come to 


Height 5,600 feet. 





FOREST HOTEL, VERMALA -s/Sierre. 

















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 





Its funds are low. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
Bankers: Wi1ttirams Deacon’s Bank, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


seafarers. 


CARLTON 





SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and ‘sailors, and to aged and distressed 


* Will you help? 


HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 























Think 
20 or 30 years 


ahead! 


How old are you now—30, 35, 4U? Think of the years 
ahead, when you will be 40, 55, 60. What will your finan- 
cial position be then? Will you be able to retire if you 
want to, or to take things more easily? Or will there be 
no pleasant alternative to the di uly grind at the office 
with your income perhaps depending upon the whim of 
an individual or the caprice of fortune’ Why not make 
sure, now, of a happy, care-free time then, by adopting 
this plan of the Sun Life of Canada which will ensure 


a ee 3.00 O 


AT AGE 


Under this Plan you make yearly or half-yearly Ss to the 
Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company) of a sum 
you can well spare out of your present income. To your money 
will be added profits upon profits, so that when you reach the 
age fixed upon you will receive a cheque for about £3,000, a 
sum far greater than the total of your investments. But the 
Plan has other splendid advantages. For instance :— 
£250 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 

If instead of the £3,000 cash you would prefer a fixed income 
for life, a pension of about £250 will be paid to you for as long 
as you live. 

£20 A MONTH FOR DISABLEMENT. 

Should you become—through sickness or accident—permanently 
incapacitated for earning a living, £20 per month will! be paid 
to you until the £3,000 is due, the Co mpany meanwhile 
up the deposits, so that you have the clear income of £20 a 
month on which to live. 

INCOME TAX SAVED. 

Every year you will be allowed a rebate of income tax, making 
this plan additionally profitable. 

£2,508 FOR FAMILY. 

Should you, unfortunately, not live to the specified age, your 
family will receive £2,000, plus profits. If death were the 
result of an accident an extra £2,000 would be paid to them. 
ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT. 

The figures given here refer to a man age 35, but the plan is 
equally profitable at other ages and for other amounts—say 


» kee ping 


£2,000 or £1,000. Deposits vary according to age, period, and 
amount of policy. 

£82,000,000 ASSETS. 

The Company which offers you this help to Independence for 
Life is the Sun Life of Canada, with assets (Government Super- 


vised) of £82,000,000. This Con npany is one of the most ?~ )3- 
perous in the World. By taking up this plan you share in its 
prosperity. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approxi- 
mate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obliga- 
tion on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply 
this ideal Plan of Endowment-Insurance to your own circum- 
stances. Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment (near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 


























A NEW SUIT. 
EVERY WEEK! 


Here is a remarkable new service for the care of 
clothes. For a very moderate annual subscription 
Beau Brummel will collect a suit on a certain 
day each week and return it to you in a few days 





thorougiuy revived, repaired, and tailor pre ssed just lke new. 
When once you have given us your order t tere is no more 
trouble on your part. We c lf on you regul ots for your 


clothes and keep them in pe rfect condition without any 
further instructions from you. You have choice of a weekly, 
fortnightly, or monthly service. 


BEAU BRUMMEL 


CONTRACT VALET SERVICE. 
A MONTH'S TRIAL, including the complete renovation of 
four suits (one each week), costs 16/-, te: be paid only if the 
work gives complete satisfaction. Write or "phone us. | 
19 Old Burlington Street, } 


New Bond Street, W. 1 "Phone: Regent 3393 (two lines), | 
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Motors and Motoring 


The 16/45 


THE 16,45 h.p. six-cylinder Wolseley is a car which is well 
designed because it is simple both to drive and to look after, 
while it gives excellent all-round results on the road. The engine 
js of the popular 2-litre class, which affords suflicient power 
and speed for all ordinary purposes vet is of a size which 
js economical. The bore and streke of the cylinders are 
65 and 101 mm., which make the capacity 2,025 ¢.c. The 


construction is up-to-date and of a good class, and this may 





be scen in the provision of seven bearings for the crankshaft, 
duralumin connecting rods, pistons, overhead 
valves and camshaft, and high-pressure lubrication. The 
drive to the camshaft is by a vertical! shaft and spiral bevel 
gearing, and the gears are kept up to their work by special 
The valves themselves are operated in the 
usual way by rockers. The oil is deflected from the valve 
heads. The stems have single I always prefer 
springs duplicated in the case of overhead valves, but there 
jshardly room in this case for double springing, and it is but 
fair to say that the engine, nearly up to its maximum revolu- 
tion rate, runs quietly. Adjustment of valve clearance is 
effected by turning the rocker bearings, which are eccentric. 
The evlinder head is detachable and can be raised if desired 
without disturbance of the camshaft and valve gear. The 
manifolds can be detached without trouble or they can be 
lifted with the carburettor in one with the head. The inlet 
and the exhaust are cast together so that the mixture may be 
heated and properly vapourized. The cooling water circulates 
naturally through a honeycomb radiator of reasonable size. 
The latter is fastened to the cross-member on rubber and 
therefore damage from possible frame distortion should not 
be experienced. Behind the radiator is a fan, and the belt 
can be tensioned. The water can be run out easily by means 
ofalarge tap. If desired. an impellor, to assist the circulation, 
can be fitted. In the ordinary way, it is not required, but 
where the car is usually to be run in a hot climate, or where 
gradients are exceptienally long and severe, this might prove 
auseful addition. The oiling arrangements are convenient. 
On the off-side there is the filler, which has a strainer, and to 
gauge the level there is a dip-rod. The main oil filter can be 
withdrawn from under the bonnet, while the base can be 
emptied by unscrewing a plug in the side of the sump with the 
Thus an operator is saved from having to 


aluminium 


spring washers. 


springs. 


jack handle. 
craw] under the car when wishing to clean his filter or change 
hisoil. The carburettor is set well up—a point which naturally 
appeals to motorists who have to drive through water splashes 
~—and the petrol is supplied to it by gravity from the vacuum 
tank on the dash. The main reservoir is at the back of the 
and holds 10 The filler has a_ strainer 
and it is set to one that luggage need not be 
disturbed. 
fuel in the tank. Cross-drive, which affords the greatest 
amount of accessibility, is employed for the magneto on the 
off side, and the generator on the near side. Forward 
unit construction embodies the assemblage of engine, clutch, 


chassis gallons. 


side so 


and gear-box as a single unit and this is held on 
tubber at three points. The single plate  fabric-lined 


dry clutch is withdrawn by fingers which can ke regulated, 
and the greaser for the thrust-race can be reached 
from outside the casing. There is an inspection cover over the 
dutch which can he removed after three wing nuts have been 
unscrewed. The floorboards on the Wolseley are not screwed 
or bolted down as on so many makes, but can be lifted out 
without awkwardness. Four forward speeds are rightly 
provided in the gear-box and these are controlled by a 
entrally placed lever which works in an invisible gate. The 
flexible type of lever originated, if I remember rightly, in 
the United States. It has its attractions especially for 
Women drivers. The customary disadvantages with this 
pattern are not present in the chassis under review as there 
isa stop to prevent accidental engagement of the reverse 
gear and the respective speed positions are marked on the 
knob of the lever. The gear ratios are 5, 7°72, 11°65, 19°2 
and (reverse) 19°2 to one. For replenishment of the Lox 
there is a good-sized level filler, Drives for the windsercen 


A needle and dial gauge shows the amount of 


Six-Cylinder Wolseley 


wiper and the speedometer are obtained from the gear-case. 
Powcr is passed to the back axle by a propellor shaft which 
is ball-centred and has flexible fabric disc joints. Torque is 
taken by the front sections of the back springs. Final drive 
is by the orthodox spiral bevel. Theaxle c2se has a level filler 
and is of the practical banjo shape which allows the gearing 
to be withdrawn without having first to remove the road 
wheels, springs, and so forth. It is an asset, in my opinion, 
that Timken compound taper roller bearings a:e used through- 
out the axle and also for the front hubs. 
six. brakes—an advantage. An off-sided pull-up hand lever 
expands shoes which are side by side with the four wheel 
brake shoes in the back drums. Cables are used for both 
sets of brakes and compensation longitudinally is supplied 
for the four-wheel braking by using a cable each 
side of the chassis. The drums are fully enclosed. The 
front brakes are of Rubery pattern which allows some differ- 
ential action when cornering. The back brake drums can 
be drawn off without having to disturb the hubs, which is 
sound. Wear can be taken up individually in the six brakes 
by applying a spanner to the cable ends. Additional allowance 
is made by fitting the rear brake arms on splines, and these 
are held in place by pinching bolts. 

Half clliptical springs insulate the frame from the anles. 
They have gaiters and shock absorbers and the back springs 
are placed under the frame, are slung beneath the axle, and 
have fixed central anchorages. 

I have heard some minor adverse criticism from time to 
time about the saloon body, but those which I have tested I 
consider to be well planned, and there is a proper amount of 
head room—a feature which is not always to be found in the 
modern saloon, where the craze for low externa! lines is often 
carried tco far. There are four doors, the driver can get 
to his seat from either side, and the front seats are not trouble- 
some to move for alteration of leg Jength. Al! three pedals 
can not only be moved for length but also for up and down 
angle. In the latest types, the rear seat is adjustable for 
angle, a single piece windscreen is used in front, and there 
The equipment also includes 


The chassis has 


common 


is a petrol gauge on the dash. 


dipping and swivelling headlamps. The wheelbase and 
track measure 9 ft. 9ins. and 4ft. 6Gins., and it is worth 


noting that 2 ins. more can be had in the track to suit standard 
Minimum ground clearance is 9 ins., 
and the chassis equipped weighs 18 cwts. The tyres are 
4}ins. for 2lin. rims. The turning about 40 ft. 
in diameter. The chassis is, I consider, very mederately 
priced for its class at £350. The saleon costs £495. At the 
normal engine speed of 1,700 r.p.m. the makers give the road 
speeds on first, second, third, and top at 7 8, 12°9, 19°5, and 
30 miles an hour. Actually on the road I found the maxima 
with quietness on second, third, and top to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 80, 38, and 55 or a bit more. It is, however, 
worthy of mention that under favourable conditions I ran 
the car up to over 60 and the valve gear had not yet become 
noisy. The car tried, moreover, was not fully run in. The 
machine is particularly attractive on account of its sweet 
running and absence of hum and vibration, while it is flexible. 
For example, oné can drive on the level at a veritable crawl 
on top and accelerate thereafter without fuss and with a 
swiftness which is satisfactory for the type of car. A driver 
need have no fear in tackling the most serious hills and the 
gear-change allowed early changes down and therefore good 
speed to be made when climbing. The clutch took up the 
drive properly and I found the brakes—both the four-wheel 
by foot and the rear by hand—produced a strong yet smooth 
and well-graded deceleration force with the car running back- 
wards as well as forwards. The suspension allowed a little 


Colonial requirements. 


circle is 


movement in the fore and aft direction; otherwise it was 
effective. The steering action was satisfactory. On the 


strength of the design of this six-cylinder chassis the Company 
subsequently brought out a 12/32 h.p. four-cylinder and a 
21/60 h.p. eight-cylinder model on similar lines. These 
chassis are sold respectively at £220 and £550. 

Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Industrial Depression 


Ir would be a pity if certain favourable fictors in the present 
situation such as the influx of gold, the growing strength 
of the Bank of England’s position, the rise in British 
Funds and the advance in certain Industrial shares, for 
the most part connected with new and luxury industries. 
should obscure the serious character of the industrial 
crisis through which the country is passing. 

In those quarters where apparently the view is held 
that the cure of our industrial troubles can be accom- 
plished on the Coué system, bullish articles have appeared 
for the last two vears leading the public to suppose that 
we were on the eve of a revival in our big industries. 
This view I have never been able to support in these 
columns and, at the risk of the charge of pessimism, 
I have felt it necessary to emphasize the serious aspects of 
the prolonged depression in coal, iron and steel, cotton 
and the railway industries. In particular, I have drawn 
attention on many occasions to the persistent fall in 
English Railway stocks and to the fact that it was im- 
possible to recommend investment with any confidence 
even at the lower level of values, for the simple reason 
that the position seemed to present something like a 
deadlock where it was impossible to see the chances of 
any early improvement owing to the railway systems 
being worked upon a wholly uneconomic basis. 


Serrous Losses. 

It is rather surprising, but it is vet another instance 
of the apathy and patience of the British investor, that 
so little in the way of public complaint should have been 
heard with regard to the continued fall in securities in 
which so many hundred million pounds of British capital 
is invested. For the fall not merely in the Ordinary 
stocks but even in the prior charge issues is becoming a 
most serious matter. Here, for example, is a list of the 








Ordinary stocks of English Rails and also a few of the 
Prior Charge issues, showing the fall which has taken 
place during the past seven months. 
Highest 
point this Present 
year. price. Fall. 
L.M.&S... oe oe ee 76} 56} ee 20 
Do. t per cent. Deb. os SO 79% ee 6 
Do. 4 per cent. Pref. es 79 703 as 8! 
Great Western Ord. -- 1034 83} ie 19; 
Do. 4 per cent. De b. . 874 82 oe 5} 
Do. 5 per cent. Cons. Pf. lols 4; “* 6} 
London & N. Eastern Prefd. Ord. 44h 234 i oe 
Do. Defd. .. ee ee 17} 11 os 6! 
Do. 3 per cent. Deb. oe 625 56} ae 5; 
Do. 4 per cent. Ist Pref. .. 72 60; os ll 
Do. t per cent. 2nd Pref... 66} 424 .. 24% 
Southern Prefd. Ord. oe ee 793 70 e. 9 
Do. Defd. .. oe . 40) 30 o- 9 
Do. 4 per cent. Deb. o- «=: BSF 79 ee 6} 
Do. 5 per cent. Pref. eo 96} 90% .. 5} 
Dealing only with the decline which has taken place 
during the present year, the depreciation in capital 
value in English railway stocks can searcely be far 
short of €100,000,000, while a much heavier loss would 


be revealed if comparison were made with the quotations 

current at the time of the groupings some five years 

ago, although even then Home Railway stocks had 

suffered a pretty severe fall from their old pre-War level. 
AN INTERESTING COMPARISON, 

In my article last week I dealt so fuliy with some 
of the causes possibly responsible in part for the falling 
off in revenues of English railways, that I do not propose 
to comment to-day at any great length with regard to 
the matter. With regard to the question of railway 
freights on goods, however, I cannot forbear from quoting 
an extract which appeared in the Times City article of 
Jast Saturday. The remarks in the Times were based 
upon the accompanying table, which had been forwarded by 
a correspondent, the table making a comparison between 
British and Continental railway rates for iron and steel 
bars, joists, &c. 

Commenting on these figures, the Times says : “ It may 
be claimed that the relatively higher rate per ton per mile 


with our shorter hauls still makes the net rate paid leg 
than the much lower rate per ton per mile for the longe, 
~ a 

* Belgian tariffs 

for same di 





stance, 
Great Britain. Export Inland 
Dis- (Exceptional rates.) (20-ton  (15-ton 
tance. Per ton. lots). lots), 
Miles. To: Per ton. Vcr ton, 
8. d. Ss. d. 
10 Birmingham .. 5s. Sd. 2-ton lots 1 2 iy 
s4 15s. 5d. 2-ton lots ‘Ls - “ 
14s. 2d.4-tonlotsf"- ‘ ° 8 
93 Bristol. , wn Ils. Od. 2-ton lots } 
l4s. 4d. 2-ton lots }2 9 5 ll 
Me ‘heste J f 
Manct , \ ids. 2d. 4-ton lots ) 
113 Leeds .. ee 21s. Od. 2-ton lots 7 2 11 6 3 
17s. Od. 4-ton lots f 
121 London 19s. 5d. 2-ton lots 3 0O 6 4 


* To these tariffs apparently there should be added some 
addition for terminal services, but this would not exceed the 
equivalent of 6d. per ton. 

In France the tariffs for 20-ton lots are 2s. ld. for 
2s. 3d. per ton for inland places for ten miles ; 
of 84 miles the rates are 5s. Sd. and 6s. 9d. ; 
6s. and 7s. ld.; over 113 miles 6s. 7d. and 7s. 10d.; and for 
121 miles 6s. 10d. and 8s. 2d. respectively. 


export ind 
over a distance 
over 93 miles 





es 


serves to 
sritish iron 


distances on the Continent, nevertheless it 
nullify the geographical advantage of the 
and steel industries.” 


WAGES. 





The one further point I would wish to make with 
regard to possibly railway reforms concerns the question 
of wages. Lest it should be supposed that I am challeng. 
ing the actual charges paid by the raiiway companies 
to various grades of emplovees, I would say that there 
are few probably who consider that the wage is in excess 
of the services rendered, at all events in the hieher orades, 
On the contrary, in some of the more responsible positions 
held by engine drivers, signalmen, &c., the rate of pay, 
even allowing for certain privileges attaching to employees 
in the railway industry, would seem to be to the dis- 
advantage of the more responsible railway servants when 
compared with the wages received by unskilled labour 
in many other industries. 

SUORTCOMINGS. 

On the other hand, where the railways scem to be 
handicapped is in the insistence laid down by trade 
unions with regard to universal conditions of employment 
in the matter of wages and hours, quite irrespective of 
the actual amount of work afforded. Moreover, i! the 
management of our railways over the past decade had 
been less concerned with groupings and monopolies, 
and had paid more attention to the need for earning fresh 
revenues, the position would probably have been a 
different from that which exists to-day. We know tha 
for the drastic cutting down of capital which has rec > 
taken place in some of the iron and steel industrics of 
the country, ineffective management, as well as War 
misfortunes, must be held responsible, and unless railway 
stockholders wake up I am not at all sure that we may not 
even see some unpleasant developments in connexion 
with our railway capital. If nothing is to be altered, 
either as regards management or impossible trade-union 
regulations, someone has got to pay the piper. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

There is, however, another aspect to this matter of 
industrial depression which is in a sense even more serious 
than the losses suffered by individual shareholders. At 
the Annual Banquet, last week, given by the Lord Mayor, 
at the Mansion House, to the bankers and merchants of 
the City of London, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was chiefly constrained to present a satisfactory picture 
of the financial position of the country. It was, however, 
impossible for Mr. Churchill to ignore the state of affairs 
in some of our heavy industries, and there were two 
sentences in his speech which have attracted considerable 
attention in financial and business quarters. Referring 
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public is expecting to learn the result of the negotiations with 
the Government and the fusion of wireless and cable companies. 
Sir John, however, was justified in emphasizing the part which 
the Eastern Telegraph Company had played long before the 
days of wireless, in bringing about rapid communication 
between the Empire and the Mother Country. Even now, when 
wireless has become so widely used, the Eastern and the 
Associated Cable Companies carry a much larger volume of 
traffic than the wireless services where they are in competition, 
but it will readily be seen that, on the other hand, the cable 
companies can ill afford to lose any part of their traffic taken 
by the wireless systems. It is satisfactory, therefore, to note 
that Sir John regards with satisfaction the approaching 
combine and anticipates not only good financial results but 
good results from what may be termed the Empire standpoint. 
* * * * 
AN INTERESTING JUBILEE. 

These are days when special supplements abound, but, 
even so, the Jubilee Number of the Statist recently issued 
takes an exceptionally high position. It is indeed a supple- 
ment thoroughly worthy of the Statist and of the important 
occasion of its jubilee. A number which contains special 
contributions from writers such as Philip Snowden, Mr. 
R. G. Hawiry, Professor T. E. Gregory, Professor Seligman, 
Mr. Henry Higgs and Sir Josiah Stamp is worthy not only 
of perusal but of preservation for purposes of reference, 
and I can heartily commend it to the attention of all interested 


in following the details of social and economic progress in | 


the country during the past fifty years. 
A. W. K. 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. John Milton. River Severn (Latin name).——2. In the list 
of new Sherifis the King appoints by pricking a tiny hole opposite 
a name. Lancaster and Cornwall.——3. St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274). He wrote many disquisitions on Angels.-——4. In the 
Republic of Hayti. 5. Of Shakespeare by Matthew Arncld.—— 
6. Lloyd’s News. George the First.———7. The roasting of an 
animal whole (America). -8. Chinese: “* Koo,” strength; ‘ lee,”’ 
to hire; ‘ coolie ’’ means hired labour (Coclidge, Chinese Immigra- 
tion, p. 42).———9. James Hogg (1770-1835). Ailmeny.——-10. 
In 1551 by Robert Stephen._—-Li. The forty-two books of the 
Sacred Canon of the Ancient Egyptians. The name comes from 
“Hermes Trismegistus,”’ the Greek name of the Egyptian god 
Thoth.———12. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Cowper’s 1'ask._——13 
The partial exemption of clerics from the jurisdiction of the secular 
magistrate. 
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